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All  the  land  is  posted,  I'm  not  a  member  of  a  club,  I  bought  a 
new  gun  and  I  have  no  place  to  shoot  it.  I'm  in  a  predicament 
because  I'm  just  an  "Average  Joe  Citizen." 

I  could  go  duck  hunting  if  there  was  a  place  not  under  lease. 
I'd  like  to  try  my  luck  with  a  big  buck,  but  there's  a  law  against 
shooting  from  state  highways.  My  bird  dog  is  growing  old  from 
inactivity  because  I  don't  know  anybody  who  plants  bicolor  and 
the  fellows  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  clean  off  their  ditch-  and 
fencerows.  All  I  can  do  is  buy  me  a  sporting  magazine,  curl  up 
in  my  easy  chair,  sell  my  dog,  give  my  gun  away  and  call  it  a  day. 
I'm  finished,  I  am. 

Wait.  Grease  that  gun,  exercise  your  dog,  buy  some 
buckshot  because  some  changes  are  being  made. 

Mr.  Average  Joe  Citizen,  you  have  somebody  on  your 
side  now.  Maybe  you  won't  kill  your  two  bucks  this  year 
nor  get  the  limit  of  quail  and  ducks  every  time  you  go  out, 
but  your  gunning  future  looks  brighter  from  where  we  sit. 

You're  not  in  the  KNOW  so  maybe  we  can  help.  Ever 
hear  of  Pass-a-Loutre?  Know  where  Wham  brake  and  Cata- 
houla lake  are?  Maybe  there's  a  buck  in  Tensas,  Madison, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Avoyelles,  Concordia  or  Catahoula 
just  waiting  for  you  and  those  double-oughts. 

The  state's  public  shooting  grounds  at  Pass-a-Loutre  is 
not  a  misnomer  any  longer,  they  are  being  opened  for  you, 
Joe.  Perhaps  they  are  a  bit  inaccessible,  but  we  weren't 
present  when  the  85,000  acre  tract  was  acquired.  Facilities 
at  the  club  are  available  for  12  daily  upon  request,  but  80 
per  cent  of  the  vast  lands  is  yours  if  you  can  make  it 
down-river. 

Public  shooting  grounds  are  now  being  negotiated  for  in 
duck-deluxe  territory  in  Terrebonne  parish  which  will  fit 
the  needs  and  desires  of  approximately  400  gunners  per 
day.    Yes,  this  is  only  a  start,  but  you  can  expect  more. 

Concentrated  deer  areas  like  Tensas  and  Madison,  St. 
John  and  Avoyelles  have  open  country.  Some  folks  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  all  closed,  but  it's  not  true.  Maybe  you  don't 
have  time  to  look  over  the  situation,  but  even  the  Almighty 
only  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

Ever  ask  a  farmer  if  you  could  hunt  on  his  place?  Ever 
encourage  him  during  the  "off"  season  to  plant  quail  food? 
Ever  offer  to  buy  a  few  seeds  for  him?  Even  drop  by  and 
say  "hello"  just  as  a  friendly  gesture?  You  probably  haven't. 
You  may  have  a  "defeatist"  attitude  and  most  likely  curl  up 
in  your  chair  and  cuss  .  .  .  cuss  everybody.  As  we  recall 
it,  Mohammed  had  to  go  to  the  mountain.  There  is  a  place 
for  you  to  hunt,  but  you  can't  get  the  limit  from  that  easy 
chair.  Before  you  put  that  gun  to  your  shoulder,  better 
put  that  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  .  .  .  help  every 
way  you  know  how  'cause  the  roll  is  being  called  and  you 
must  be  present  to  win. 


"ON    TOP" 
< C 


You  aren't  guaranteed  a  string 
like  the  one  draped  over  this 
log,  but  you'll  have  real  ex- 
citement when   you 
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"There  they  are!    Hang  on!" 

Vic  yelled  the  warning  all  in  one  breath  as  he  spun  the  flywheel  on 
the  outboard.  The  ten  horse  roared  into  life  as  I  grabbed  a  thermos  jug 
in  one  hand  and  a  casting  rod  in  the  other — just  in  time  to  keep  them 
from  spinning  overboard.  The  skiff  heeled  over  under  a  hard  hand  on 
the  tiller,  caromed  off  a  half-hidden 


cypress  stump,  and  finally  settled 
down  as  north  came  up  in  front  of 
the  bow.  No  sooner  did  we  get  up 
flying  speed  when  this  speed-happy 
throttle  jockey  cut  the  gas  so  fast  that  I 
was  shoved  forward  on  my  knees  as  the 
boat  came  down  off  the  plane.  Before  I 
gathered  my  wits  the  skipper  had  picked 
up  his  rod,  made  a  150  foot  cast,  and  had  a 
leaping,  twisting,  "green  trout"  halfway 
back  to  the  boat. 

"You  gotta  be  fast,  Grits,"  he  admon- 
ished me  as  he  strung  the  fourteen  incher 
and  sent  the  plug  sailing  back  out — all  in 
one  motion.  "Gotta  catch  'em  while  they're 
on  top." 

By  the  time  I  caught  my  breath,  un- 
hooked my  plug  from  the  landing  net,  and 
untangled  the  backlash  which  resulted  from 
my  over-eager  heave,  Vic  had  three  on  the 
stringer  and  all  was  quiet.  Where  only  a 
few  moments  before  a  tremendous  school 
of  bass  had  been  churning  the  water  to  a 
frothy  white,  now  not  a  ripple  was  to  be 
seen. 

"See  what  I  mean,"  Vic  continued,  lay- 
ing his  rod  aside  and  lighting  a  cigarette. 
"You  never  know  whether  they'll  stay  on 
top  for  ten  seconds  or  ten  minutes.  That's 
why  you've  gotta  get  there  fast  when  you 
spot  a  bunch." 

I  continued  to  cast,  covering  as  much 
area  around  the  boat  as  possible. 

"You  might  as  well  save  your  energy," 
my  mentor  drawled.  "We  might  pick  up  a 
straggler  or  two,  fishin'  blind,  but  I  think 
you'll  have  enough  action  before  the  day's 
over.  This  school  always  hangs  out  be- 
tween here  and  the  deadening,  and  they'll 
come  up  again  soon." 

The  setting  for  this  little  tete-a-tete  was 
Black  Lake,  Louisiana,  where  I  was  getting 
my  first  taste  of  the  fishing  which  has  made 
it  a  landmark  for  anglers  throughout  east 
Texas  and  north  Louisiana.  Guiding  me  on 
the  little  expedition,  making  sure  I  didn't 
got  lost  out  on  the  flooded  timber,  was  Vic 
Myers.  He  ramrods  the  Black  Lake  Lodge, 
where  I  took  a  cabin  with  the  idea  of  in- 
veigling him  into  parting  with  some  of  the 
secrets  garnered  during  six  years  daily 
living  on  the  lake.  It  didn't  take  a  whole 
lot  of  arm  twisting.  I  routed  him  outta  bed 
shortly  before  midnight,  told  him  I  wanted 
a  place  to  stay  for  the  night,  and  said, 
"Let's  go  fishing."  He  handed  me  the  cabin 
key,  "Can't  leave  'fore  all  the  boats  leave. 
See  you  about  seven." 

This  particular  Black  Lake  we're  con- 
cerned with  here — there  are  several  in 
Louisiana — lies  about  75  miles  northwest 
of  Alexandria   and  roughly  the  same   dis- 


tance southeast  of  Shreveport.  Referring 
to  your  state  highway  map  you'll  see  that 
the  northern  end  of  this  body  of  water  is 
listed  as  Black  Lake  and  the  southern  end 
Clear  Lake — all  the  same  lake.  Just  a  bit 
to  the  east  you'll  see  Saline  Lake,  which  is 
connected  with  the  first  two  by  means  of 
Saline  and  Black  Lake  bayous.  In  this 
article,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
will  deal  with  all  three  under  the  name  of 
"Black  Lake".  All  are  identical  in  char- 
acter and  offer  comparable  fishing  and 
accommodations. 


A  top  Black  Lake  bass  kiiler  is  "the  stick", 
bottom  plug  in  the  photo.  The  factory  Paw 
Paw,  shown  above  it,  is  "improved"  by  re- 
moving the  spinners  and  placing  a  hunk  of 
lead  where  the  back  spinner  was.  The  plug 
still  floats,  but  sits  in  the  water  at  a  45  de- 
gree angle.  No  action,  no  noise — nothing  but 
bass! 

1 ► 


Cream  of  the  crop  for  Black  Lake  bass. 
Reading  counterclockwise:  "The  stick",  Mir- 
rowlure,  Pico  Perch,  Reflecto  Spoon  No.  1, 
Woods  Speed  Shad,  Upperman  Bucktail, 
Sidewinder  Spoon,  and  Wood's  Dipsy  Doodle. 
■ > 


Anglers  from  Shreveport  and  points  west 
reach  the  Black  Lake  area  via  U.  S.  High- 
way 71  and  84.  Coming  from  Alexandria 
I  had  followed  71  to  Campti,  where  I  swung 
northeast  on  Louisiana  Highway  50.  This 
latter,  a  blacktop,  crosses  Black  Lake  itself 
only  a  few  miles  south  of  Creston,  Louisi- 
ana. Black  Lake  Lodge  is  located  just 
north  of  the  bridge  on  La.  50. 

Vic  rapped  on  my  door  promptly  at  six 
o'clock,  just  before  I  slid  the  net  under  my 
second  five-pounder  of  the  night.  He'd  said 
there  was  no  hurry,  so  I  took  my  time 
dressing  and  shaving,  and  wandered  into 
the  cafe  for  coffee  and  breakfast  a  half 
hour  later.  Vic  was  down  at  the  boat  dock 
helping  the  last  of  the  early  birds  shove 
off,  and  Mrs.  Myers  rustled  up  some  ham 


Before  I  collected  my  wits 
Vic  had  a  fish  halfway  back 
to  the   boat. 


Ranger  Eugene  Weaver 
checks  an  angler  fishing  under 
the  bridge  on   Louisiana   High- 


ay  50. 
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Crappie  (white  perch,  sac-a-lait)  fishing  on  Black, 
Clear,  and  Saline  lakes  is  best  in  the  Spring,  but 
some   may   be  taken   year-round. 


and  eggs  in  short  order.  I  tried  a  third  cup 
of  coffee  for  size  and  asked  a  few  questions 
about  the  business.  It  was  a  slack  time 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  with  only 
three  of  the  cabins  occupied.  One  of  the 
parties  was  from  Texas,  however,  and  an- 
other from  Oklahoma.  In  general,  business 
was  good  and  fishing  never  better. 

The  boss  came  in  about  that  time  so  I 
grabbed  my  gear  and  we  went  afishing. 
We  headed  upstream  from  the  dock,  thread- 
ing our  way  among  the  cypress.  About  a 
quarter  mile  from  the  camp  Vic  shut  off  the 
motor  and  began  to  rig  his  tackle. 

"There's  a  good  school  of  bass  hangs  out 
right  here,"  he  said.  "Let's  sit  a  while  and 
see  what  happens." 

I  saw,  and  it  didn't  take  long,  either. 
There  wasn't  a  breeze  stirring,  and  the 
black  water  mirrored  the  overhanging 
Spanish  moss  perfectly.  Suddenly  the 
placid  surface  two  hundred  yards  off  our 
stern  was  churned  to  a  froth.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  half  a  hundred  hogs  thrashing 
around  in  foot-deep  water,  and  you'll  get 
some  idea  of  the  sound.  Only  difference 
was  that  this  water  was  ten  feet  deep,  and 
dozens  of  largemouth  bass  had  forced  a 
school  of  shad  to  the  surface.  Vic  had  spun 
the  motor  as  soon  as  the  first  fish  hit,  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  beginning  with  me 
hanging  on  to  everything  that  wasn't  bolted 
down. 

This  phenomenon  of  bass  schooling 
doesn't  happen  everywhere,  but  it's  the 
accepted  thing  on  these  lakes.  Further  still, 
there  are  definite  schooling  places  which 
are  good  from  year  to  year,  while  in  other 
sections  of  the  lake  a  school  is  a  rarity. 
Generally  speaking,  the  best  time  of  year 
for  this  type  of  fishing  is  fall  and  winter. 


We  waited  ten  more  minutes  before  the 
fish  came  to  the  top  again,  but  this  time 
they  were  already  within  casting  distance. 
We  each  took  one  and  then  they  were  gone, 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared. 

"Too  small,"  Vic  muttered.  "Let's  find 
a  bunch  of  better  bass." 

We  made  our  way  out  through  the  dead- 
ening, an  area  killed  by  fire  during  low 
water  some  years  before,  and  stopped  near 
the  main  channel.  A  half-dozen  American 
egrets,  the  tall,  stately  birds  which  had 
once  been  on  the  verge  of  extinction  as  a 
result  of  plume  hunters,  perched  on  logs 
and  stumps  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us. 
Vic  pointed  out  that  their  presence  was  a 
good  indication  of  a  bass  school  in  the  area. 
After  each  foray  into  a  school  of  shad,  the 
bass  leave  many  small  forage  fish  lying 
dead  and  dying  on  the  surface.  Egrets  take 
advantage  of  this  in  keeping  the  larder 
filled. 

They  were  there,  and  we  added  a  few 
more  to  the  stringer  before  moving  into  the 
channel  and  downstream  toward  the  bridge. 
On  the  way  down  Vic  pointed  to  a  rag  tied 
in  a  tree  some  20  feet  above  the  water. 

"That  was  tied  there  by  a  man  sitting  in 
a  boat,"  he  grinned,  "during  last  spring's 
high  water.  Man,  we  really  had  some 
water!" 

Although  that  flood  caused  many  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  damage  to  some  of  the 
camps,  most  of  the  owners  feel  that  the 
high  water  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It 
floated  most  of  the  aquatic  vegetation  off 
the  lake,  ridding  it  for  a  time  of  a  nuisance 
which  had  made  fishing  impossible  in  places. 
Following  on  the  heels  of  an  extremely  dry 
winter,  when  the  lake  was  pulled  down 
very  low,  this  high  water  covered  the  lush 


Excellent  boat  docks, 
such  as  these  at  Black  Lake 
Lodge  (left)  and  Chandler's 
Camp  (right)  are  found  on 
three    lakes. 


Ranger  Percy  Brossett 
lives  right  on  Clear  Lake, 
where  a  large  part  of  his 
work    is    centered. 


vegetation  which  had  sprung  up  along  the 
shores.  This  has  the  effect  of  natural  fer- 
tilization on  water  which  is  not  inherently 
very  rich.  This  also  follows  almost  exactly 
the  principle  which  fisheries  men  the  coun- 
try over  have  come  to  accept  as  best  for 
most  reservoir  warm  water  management — 
an  extreme  summer  drawdown,  which 
allows  aeration  of  much  of  the  lake  bottom 
and  the  growth  on  it  of  vegetation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  winter  and  spring  rise. 

We  headed  back  to  camp  at  noon,  getting 
there  just  as  the  parties  from  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  were  unloading  their  fish.  Com- 
paring strings  I  explained  that  mine  was  a 
little  sparse  only  because  I  had  been  taking 
pictures  instead  of  fishing.  That  went  over 
real  big;  I  could  tell  from  the  looks.  You 
know  the  kind  of  look  I'm  talking  'bout. 
That  "all  fishermen  are  liars  except  me  and 
you  and  now  I'm  not  so  sure  about  you" 
kind.  We  cleaned  the  fish  and  went  on  up 
to  the  lodge  for  lunch. 

Tiny  Moorman,  Longview,  Texas,  passed 
the  remark  between  a  candied  yam  and  a 
bite  of  hot  biscuit  that  Black  Lake  is  the 
best  bass  fishing  lake  in  the  United  States. 
He  'lows  as  how  he's  got  a  right  to  speak, 
since  he's  fished  most  of  them  from  coast  to 
coast.  Tiny  first  fished  Black  Lake  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  has  been  coming  back  ever 
since. 

Exhibiting  more  will  power  than  I  usually 
have,  I  turned  my  back  on  afternoon  fishing 
in  favor  of  making  a  round  of  other  camps 
on  the  lake.  I  found  accommodations 
ranging  from  rough  to  almost  luxurious, 
but  all  adequate  and  sprinkled  with  a  gen- 
erous helping  of  friendliness.  One  of  the 
questions  I  put  to  most  of  the  owners  was, 
"Where  does  most  of  your  business  come 
from?"  (Concluded   on  page  7) 
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Sharon   Apperson,  Wood's   Lodge,   plans  a   separate  fish- 
ing   pier  for   youngsters. 


BLACK  LAKE— 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 

The  answer  that  invariably  came  back 
was,  "Texas".  The  percentage  ranged  from 
a  low  65%  to  a  high  of  90%.  This  was 
referring  to  overnight  business,  however, 
since  many  Louisianians  from  the  sur- 
rounding area  come  in  to  fish  by  the  day.  It 
does  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  of 
south  Louisiana  do  not  know  of  the  ex- 
cellent fishing  and  accommodations  avail- 
able here  for  vacationers. 

Most  of  the  camps  have  guides  available. 
I  heartily  recommend  that  you  avail  your- 
self of  their  services — at  least  for  your 
first  few  trips  to  Black.  They  knew  where 
the  fish  are  and  what  they're  hitting — and 
they  know  how  to  get  back  to  the  boat  land- 
ing. 

Visitors  to  Jack  Meares'  camp  are  always 
convulsed  at  the  antics  of  his  pet  'coon.  I 
prevailed  on  Jack  to  turn  him  loose  while 
I  was  there,  and  old  ring-tail  proceeded  to: 
1)  pull  the  dog's  tail;  2)  go  to  the  ice  house 
for  his  handout  (yes,  he  loves  ice)  ;  3) 
climb  the  persimmon  tree  to  check  on  the 
quality  of  the  fruit;  and  4)  trot  to  the  boat 
dock,  where  he  methodically  searched  every 
boat  for  stray  minnows.  Around  at  Wood's 
Lodge  the  new  owners,  Lee  and  Sharon 
Apperson,  are  making  plans  to  appeal  to 
the  family  trade.  They  already  have  a  gym 
set  for  the  kiddies,  and  plan  a  pint-size 
fishing  pier  for  the  young  fry.  This  will  be 
enclosed  with  wire  to  prevent  possible 
duckings,  and  equipped  with  cane  poles  and 
worms.  Most  of  the  other  camps  either 
have  improvements  and  additions  under 
construction  or  in  the  planning  stage.  All 
are  optimistic  about  the  future  of  Black 
Lake  fishing. 

From  the  story  thus  far  you  may  have 
the  idea  that  fishing  here  is  confined  to 
bass,  but  far  be  that  from  the  truth.  The 
white  perch  (crappie,  sac-a-lait)  is  probably 
the  fish  most  Natchitoches  parish  residents 
associate  with  Black  Lake.  Crappie  and 
bream  fishing  is  best  in  the  spring,  but 
some  can  be  taken  year-round.  Stripers 
and  barfish  (white  and  yellow  bass)  are 
abundant. 

I  checked  back  in  at  the  Lodge  that  night 
to  see  what  the  boys  had  done  after  lunch. 
Although  there  was  a  bit  of  grumbling 
about  having  to  work  awfully  hard  for  'em, 
all  the  fishermen  had  finished  out  their 
limits  of  15  bass  each  during  the  afternoon. 
Pat  Peck,  Duncan,  Okla.,  had  picked  up  a 
four-pounder  the  day  before,  but  none  of 
these  would  go  over  two  and  a  half  pounds. 
Black  Lake  bass  don't  run  big — but  they 
sho  do  run.  And  you'll  run  too,  if  you 
want  to  catch  fish,  'cause  you  gotta  "catch 
'em  while  they're  on  top." — THE  END. 


Wildlife 
Museum 

by 

John  Blanchard 

Photos  by  Morgan  and  Blanchard 


Webster's  definition  of  a  museum — "a 
building,  or  part  of  one,  in  which  are 
preserved  and  exhibited  objects  of  perma- 
nent interest  in  one  or  more  of  the  arts 
and  sciences" — is  rather  broad  terminology. 
In  reference  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Museum  at  751  Chartres  St.,  New  Orleans, 
this  inclusive  definition  might  be  more  ap- 
plicable :  A  building  which  more  than 
225,000  people  visit  annually  to  see  ap- 
proximately 2,500  Louisiana  birds,  mam- 
mals, fish  and  reptiles,  many  of  them  in 
their  native  habitats,  and  all  preserved  by 
experts  for  the  education  and  enjoyment 
of  the  public. 

Usually  museums  are  not  widely  publi- 
cized, because  there's  no  specialty  offered 
in  this  "special"  age  of  baby  sitters, 
psychiatrists,  jet  planes,  and  atom  bombs. 
Actually,  though,  looking  from  the  inside, 
one  might  see  more  skill  wrapped  up  in 
a  mounted  specimen  of  Mother  Nature's 
handiwork  than  from  the  cockpit  of  a 
B-36.  A  jet  pilot's  training  can  be  com- 
pleted in  18  months,  but  the  skilled,  metic- 
ulous operations  required  of  a  taxidermist 
take   years   to   develop. 

Museum  Curator  J.  Edouard  Morgan 
might  never  want  to  break  the  sound  bar- 
rier, but  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
yearly  praise  his  and  artist  Eleanor  Fair- 
man's  products  at  the  Presbytere.    Tourists 


and  state  residents  alike  register  by  the 
thousand  each  week  at  the  free-of-charge 
museum  to  see  what  Louisiana  has  to  offer 
in  its  abundantly  rich  wildlife  field. 

Hunters  and  other  wildlife  lovers  are 
especially  interested  in  the  game  habitat 
room,  where  all  game  birds  and  smaller 
mammals  of  Louisiana  may  be  seen  in  their 
native  habitats.  Rails  may  be  seen  walking 
in  marsh  grass;  ducks  and  geese  wing 
their  way  through  skies  bedecked  with 
fleecy  clouds;  quail  scratch  in  leaves  in 
search  of  insects;  squirrels  perched  on 
branches  peek  out  at  the  visitor,  and  other 
popular  creatures  peer  from  the  natural 
surroundings  carefully  constructed  for 
them  by  expert  hands. 

The  leaves,  grass,  trees,  shrubs  and  earth 
used  for  surroundings  are  well  preserved, 
holding  their  true  color.  You  couldn't  tell 
the  difference,  but  the  background  material 
is  artificial,  created  by  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Miss  Fairman. 

No  story  on  the  museum  could  be  im- 
portant or  complete  if  it  did  not  include 
something  about  these  two  people  who 
have  been  so  much  a  part  of  it  and  who 
have  worked  so  consistently  for  its  suc- 
cess. Edouard  Morgan  started  learning 
taxidermy  in  1928,  twenty-five  years  ago. 
He  spent  six  years  with  the  state  museum 
and  then  came  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 


eries Museum  in  1936,  where  he  developed 
his  art  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert 
Glenk.  He  is  now  nationally  recognized  in 
his  field.  The  curator  is  also  one  of  the 
better  fishermen  (salt  and  freshwater)  in 
the  nation,  and  is  equally  adept  with  a  shot- 
gun and  rifle.  For  all  this,  he  has  one  of  the 
most  modest  personalities  ever  encountered, 
and  was  as  reluctant  to  talk  of  himself  for 
the  Conservationist  as  he  was  eager  to 
tell  about  the  museum. 

Miss  Fairman  studied  art  at  Belhaven 
College  in  Jackson,  Miss,  for  five  years. 
She  was  formerly  employed  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Fish  and  Game  Commission  as  a 
museum  technician,  and  has  also  served 
with  a  commercial  art  firm  and  supervised 
N.Y.A.  classes  in  Shreveport.  She  has  been 
with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
since  1938  and  is  widely  acclaimed  in  art 
circles  here. 

Work  at  the  museum  involves  a  variety 
of  tasks.  For  example,  about  twenty-five 
wildlife  exhibits  are  prepared  for  and 
sent  to  Louisiana  fairs  and  festivals  an- 
nually. One  display  has  been  made  perma- 
nent at  the  State  Fair  in  Shreveport;  an- 
other may  be  found  at  the  New  Orleans 
Airport. 

Specimen  identification — birds,  fish  and 
mammals — is  routine  work  for  the  museum 
staff.    Several  specimens  rare  to  the  world 


Miss  Eleanor  Fairman, 
widely  acclaimed  in  art  circles, 
paints  background  scenery 
and  prepares  artificial  grass, 
roots,  leaves,  moss  and  other 
items    necessary   for   exhibits. 


A  wild  turkey  in  his  native  habitat 
stands   proudly   behind   glass. 


Saltwater  fish  found  in  Louisiana 
coastal  waters  attract  the  visitors' 
eyes  as  they  appear  natural  against 
a  background  of  blue  in  a  museum 
showcase. 


J.  Edouard  Morgan,  museum  curator  and  nationally- 
known  taxidermist,  gives  the  finishing  touches  to  a  seven- 
pound  largemouth  bass — a  plaster  cast,  relatively  new 
process    used    in    preparing   fish    for   permanent    usage. 


can  be  seen  at  this  wildlife  and  fisheries 
showplace — the  Whooping  Crane,  Ivory 
Bill  Woodpecker,  Sandhill  Crane  and  the 
Scarlet  Ibis.  Others  rare  only  to  Louisiana 
may  be  found  here.  Strange-looking  crea- 
tures are  brought  to  the  curator  almost 
weekly  for  identification.  He  always  has 
a  ready  answer;  it  may,  in  fact,  sound  a 
little  "bookish",  for  he  will  even  tell  the 
inquirer  where  the  "creature"  is  found, 
what  it  eats,  how  big  it  grows,  how  fast 
it  reproduces.  Often  people  want  their 
specimens  stuffed;  they  even  come  to  Mr. 
Morgan  with  their  pet  housecats!  The 
curator,  however,  does  not  do  commercial 
taxidermy  work.  Another  service  of  the 
staff  is  answering  frequent  queries  from 
birdwatchers,  who  want  to  know  where 
they  can  go  to  find  all  kinds  of  birdlife 
in  the  Pelican  state. 

Most  of  the  staff's  time  is  consumed 
in  preparing  specimens.  A  duck,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  stuffed  in  two  hours  if 
he  is  in  good  condition;  but  if  he's  in  need 
of  repair,  the  task  may  take  up  to  six 
hours.  Quail,  the  curator  vouches,  are  the 
toughest  of  the  game  birds  to  shape  prop- 
erly to  natural,  life-like  conditions.  Doves 
and  woodcock  also  offer  resistance. 

Methods  in  taxidermy  have  changed 
considerably    since    1930,    principally    the 


system  of  preparing  fish.  Now  plaster  casts 
are  made  from  the  actual  specimen,  whose 
usage  ends  there.  The  casts  are  painted, 
and  fins  and  gills  made  of  plastic  are 
applied.  The  duration  has  not  been  figured, 
but  your  great-great-grandchildren  may 
well  enjoy  looking  at  the  fish  you  caught 
100  years  ago.    Plaster  casts  are  used  on 


Mrs.  Reva  Lay  of  the  museum  staff  in- 
spects one  of  the  75  films  available  to  the 
public  on   a   free-of-charge   loan   basis. 


frogs,  turtles  and  reptiles  also,  but  prep- 
aration details  for  birds  have  undergone 
no   marked   change   in   many,   many   years. 

Many  arguments  among  fishermen,  hunt- 
ers and  wildlife  enthusiasts  are  settled 
by  visits  to  the  museum.  Specimens  are 
marked  with  name  plates,  which  often 
contain  concise  data  for  the  information 
of  the  novice.  What's  the  shape  of  the 
dorsal  fin  of  a  tarpon?  Does  the  pintail 
duck  really  have  a  long  tail?  How  long  is 
the  beard  on  a  turkey  gobbler?  How  big 
are  nutria?  Are  some  fox  squirrels  black? 
Do  snakes  lay  eggs?  Do  coots  have  webbed 
feet?  How  many  species  of  rails  are  found 
in  Louisiana? 

A  film  loan  library  is  maintained  by  the 
Division  of  Education  and  Publicity,  of 
which  the  museum  is  a  part,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  schools  and  consei-vation-minded  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  state.  Films 
may  be  borrowed  free  of  charge,  and 
borrowers  are  not  expected  to  show  the 
movies  for  monetary  profit.  On  loan  are 
75  films  covering  all  phases  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Many  are  in  color.  A  catalog  list- 
ing each  movie,  with  a  short  resume  of  the 
subject  covered,  is  available  to  the  public. 
Requests  by  school  groups,  wildlife  clubs, 
civic,  service,  and  veterans'  organizations 
and   others   desiring  this  service   should  be 


The  giant  whooping  crane  is  one  of  the 
very  rare  specimens  found  in  the  wildlife 
museum. 

addressed  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Museum,  751  Chartres  Street, 
New  Orleans  16.  Reservations  should  be 
made  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  and 
requests  are  honored  in  order  of  receipt. 
Second  choice  of  both  titles  and  dates 
should  be  given  whenever  possible.  No 
charges  are  made  for  the  use  of  films  except 
payment  of  transportation  both  ways  by 
the  borrower.  The  film  loan  library  is 
maintained  and  operated  by  Mrs.  Reva  Lay. 

During  the  school  year,  school  and  other 
youth  groups  visit  the  museum  to  see  the 
exhibits  and  movies  which  are  shown  in  a 
special  room  in  the  building.  In  addition, 
lectures  on  the  films  and  wildlife  activities 
are  given  to  groups  which  convene  at  the 
Presbytere  by  members  of  the  staff.  Ef- 
forts are  made  to  answer  out-of-state  re- 
quests during  summer  vacation  months 
whenever  possible.  Army  units  overseas 
have  sent  urgent  messages  to  the  film  loan 
library  for  movies  to  be  shown  to  service 
units  which  have  organized  wildlife  clubs. 
Until  the  library  can  be  increased,  such 
requests  cannot  be  granted. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Miss  Fair- 
man  and  Mrs.  Lay,  other  museum  staff 
members  include  Mrs.  Inez  Pedalahore, 
receptionist,  and  Arthur  Johnson,  electri- 
cian-handyman-custodian. 

Whether  you  are  a  wildlife  enthusiast 
or  simply  an  admirer  of  Mother  Nature's 
beauty,  time  spent  at  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Museum  will  be  interesting  and 
beneficial.  The  Museum  is  one  of  many 
current  successful  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Commission  to  demonstrate  to  the 
nation  that  Louisiana  takes  a  backseat  to 
none  in  wildlife  resources.     — THE  END 

Mrs.  Inez  Pedelahore,  receptionist,  keeps 
tab  on  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  come 
to  the  museum  to  view  more  than  3,000  birds, 
mammals  and  fish,  most  of  which  are  native 
to    Louisiana. 


DIGEST  OF  DOVE  AN  D 
WATERFOWL   REGULATIONS 

(Open  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  waterfowl  and  doves 
will  be  found  in  SPORTSMAN'S  CALENDAR,  on 
th:s    page.) 

BAITING:  In  order  to  "clarify"  some  of  the 
misconceptions  regarding  the  laws  against 
shooting  migratory  birds  over  bait,  we 
quote  from  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice release:  "Waterfowl,  coot,  gallinules, 
doves,  and  band-tailed  pigeons  may  not 
be  taken  under  any  circumstances  by  the 
aid  of  salt,  or  shelled  or  shucked  or  un- 
shucked  corn,  wheat,  or  other  grains,  or 
other  feed  or  means  of  feeding  similarly 
used  to  lure,  attract,  or  entice  such  birds 
to,  on,  or  over  the  area  where  hunters  are 
attempting   to   take   them. 

"As  used  herein,  the  terms  'salt,  or 
shelled  or  shucked  or  unshucked  corn,  wheat, 
or  other  grains,'  or  'other  feed  or  means  of 
feeding  similarly  used',  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  including  salt  blocks,  properly 
shucked  corn,  standing  crops  (including 
aquatics),  flooded  standing  crops,  flooded 
harvested  crop  lands,  or,  in  connection  with 
the  hunting  of  waterfowl,  coot,  and  gal- 
linules, grains  found  scattered  solely  as  a 
result  of  normal  agricultural  practices,  or, 
in  connection  with  the  hunting  of  doves  and 
band-tailed  pigeons,  grains  found  scattered 
solely  as  a  result  of  normal  agricultural 
harvesting."    End  quote! 

One  thing  we  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  ALL  DOVE  HUNTERS  is  that 
it  is  not  legal  to  shoot  doves  over  fields  of 
fall  planted  grains  or  legumes  before  they 
have  sprouted. 

A  DUCK  STAMP  (migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp)  is  necessary  for  all  persons  over  16 
years  of  age  who  shoot  migratory  water- 
fowl (ducks  and  geese).  Cost  is  $2.00 — 
get  them  from  your  post  office.  They  must 
be  attached  to  your  hunting  license  and  you 
must  sign  your  name  across  your  stamp  in 
ink.  These  stamps  are  not  required  for 
doves,  coot,  rails,  gallinules,  snipe,  or  wood- 
cock. 

THREE  SHELLS  is  the  limit  your  shotgun 
can  legally  hold  in  magazine  and  chamber 
combined.  It  is  illegal  to  use  shotgun  larger 
than  10  gauge  or  rifle  or  pistol  in  taking 
migratory    game    birds. 

MOTORS:  You  can  leave  your  motor  at- 
tached to  your  boat  and  still  shoot  from  it 
IF  that  boat  is  fastened  within  or  tied 
immediately  alongside  of  any  type  of  sta- 
tionary hunting  blind.  Yes,  a  tree  would  be 
considered  your  blind  if  you  tied  your  boat 
to  it. 

TRANSPORTATION    &    POSSESSION: 

Any  migratory  game  birds  held  for  pick- 
ing, cleaning,  storage,  processing,  shipment, 
or  transportation  by  any  person,  other  than 
the  person  who  killed  such  birds,  shall  have 
a  tag  attached  indicating  the  total  number 
and  kinds,  the  date  killed,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner. 
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GOING.  .  .  GOING.  .  . 

This  is  your  next-to-last  warning  to  re- 
turn the  subscription  card  which  was  in- 
serted in  your  October  copy.  When  Decem- 
ber 15  rolls  around  we  will  remove  the 
name  plates  of  all  persons  who  have  not 
indicated  that  they  desire  to  continue  re- 
ceiving the  CONSERVATIONIST.  The  re- 
vised list  will  go  into  effect  with  the  Janu- 
ary issue.  This  is  the  first  time  our  mailing 
list  has  been  revised  and  we  anticipate  that 
this  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  duplication  and 
wasted  copies. 


SPORTSMAN'S  CALENDAR 

FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 

FISHING— No   closed   season. 
SQUIRRELS:     Open.   Limits:    10   per  day 

and  20  in  possession. 
RABBITS:     Open.  Limits:   5  per  day  and 

10   in   possession. 
DUCKS:     Opens  noon  Nov.  17.    Ends  Jan. 

10.     Limits:    4    daily;    8    in   possession 

(including    not    more    than    one    wood 

duck) 
GEESE:     Opens  noon  Nov.  17.    Ends  Jan. 

10.    Limits :    5   daily   or   in   possession, 

including  not  more  than  two  Canadas 

or  White-fronted  (speckled-belly)  geese. 

QUAIL:     Dec.  1-Feb.  10.  Limits:  10  daily; 

20  possession;  80  for  season. 
DEER:     Varies   according  to   parish.     See 

elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
DOVES:     Dec.    12-Jan.   10.   Limits:    8   per 

day  or  in  possession. 
WOODCOCK:     Dec.  12-Jan.  20.    Limits:  4 

daily;  8  in  possession. 
SNIPE:     Dec.    22-Jan.    5.    Limits:    8    daily 

or  in  possession. 
RAILS   &    GALLINULES:    Ends  Nov.   29. 

Limits:   15  daily  or  in  possession,  ex- 
cept  Sora   which   is   25. 
COOTS    (Poule-d'Eau)  :    Nov.    17-Jan.    10. 

Limits:  10  daily  or  in  possession. 


Blue-wing  Teal  duck,  banded  August 
12,  1952,  by  A.  S.  Hawkins,  U.  S.  F.  & 
W.  S.  at  Delta  Marsh,  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Found  dead,  had  killed  itself  on  electric 
wire  in  April,  1953,  at  Golden  Meadows, 
La.  Reported  by  Jackson  Encolade, 
Golden  Meadows,  La. 


Dove,  immature,  banded  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  July  28,  1950,  by  Harold 
Peters,  U.  S.  F.  &  W.  S.  Killed  last  half 
of  December,  1951,  near  Maringouin, 
La.,  by  M.  G.  McAndrew,  Sr.,  of  Baton 
Rouge. 


Woodcock,  female,  banded  at  Grosse 
Tete,  La.,  on  Dec.  19,  1952,  by  J.  B. 
Kidd.  Killed  by  car  near  Palermo,  New 
York,  on  Aug.  4,  1953.  Reported  by 
Donald  Schierbaum. 


RETURN  ALL  BANDS! 


LOUISIANA  DEER  SEASONS  1953-1954 


SEASON   DATES 


Acadia 

Closed 

Allen 

Closed 

Ascension 

Nov.    18,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954   incl. 

Assumption 

Nov.    18,   1953   to  Jan.    1,    1954   incl. 

Avoyelles 

Nov.    18,   1953   to  Jan.    1,    1954   incl. 

Beauregard 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 

Bienville 

Closed 

Bossier 

Closed 

I^addo 

Closed 

Calcasieu 

Closed 

Caldwell 

Closed 

Cameron 

Closed 

Hatahoula 

Dec.   1,    1953   to  Jan.    1,   1954   incl. 

Claiborne 

Closed 

Concordia 

Dec.   1,    1953   to  Jan.   1,   1954   incl. 

)eSoto 

Closed 

£ast  Baton  Rouge 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.   1,   1954  incl. 

Last  Carroll 

Dec.   1,   1953   to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 

last  Feliciana 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.   1,   1954  incl. 

Evangeline 

Nov.   18,  1953  to  Nov.  23,   1953  incl. 

"ranklin 

Dec.   1,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 

jrant 

Dec.   1,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954   incl. 

beria 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.   1,   1954   incl. 

berville 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 

lackson 

Dec.   1,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 

lefferson 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 

lefFerson  Davis 

Closed 

-afayette 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 

-afourche 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 

-aSalle 

Closed 

-incoln 

Closed 

Livingston 


PARISH 

SEASON 

DATES 

Madison 

Dec.    1,    1953   to   Jan. 

1,    1954  incl. 

Morehouse 

Dec.    1,    1953  to  Jan. 

1,   1954   incl. 

Natchitoches 

Wards  2,   5,   G   and    10 
Wards  3,  4  and  9  anc 

7  and  8  open  Dec. 

1953,   incl. 

closed 

parts  of  Wards   1, 
1,   1953  to  Dec.   10, 

Orleans 

Closed 

Ouachita 

Closed 

Plaquemines 

Nov.    18,   1953   to  Jan. 

1,   1954   incl. 

Pointe  Coupee 

Nov.   18,   1953   to  Jan. 

1,    1954   incl. 

Rapides 

Closed 

Red  River 

Closed 

Richland 

Closed 

Sabine 

Closed 

St.  Bernard 

Nov.   18,   1953   to  Jan. 

1,   1954   incl. 

St.  Charles 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan. 

1,   1954   incl. 

St.  Helena 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan. 

1,    1954   incl. 

St.  James 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan. 

1,   1954   incl. 

St.  John 

Nov.    18,   1953  to  Jan. 

1,    1954   incl. 

St.  Landry 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan. 

1,   1954  incl. 

St.  Martin 

Nov.    18,   1953  to  Jan. 

1,   1954  incl. 

St.  Mary 

Nov.    18,   1953  to  Jan. 

1,   1954  incl. 

St.  Tammany 

Nov.    18,   1953   to  Jan. 

1,   1954   incl. 

Tangipahoa 

Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan. 

1,   1954   incl. 

Tensas 

Dec.   1,   1953   to  Jan. 

1,    1954  incl. 

Terrebonne 

Nov.    18,   1953   to  Jan. 

1,   1954   incl. 

Union 


Vermilion 


Vernon 


Washington 


Webster 


Closed  in  that  portion  of  Union  Parish  west 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  from  the 
Arkansas  line  via  Litroe,  Dean,  Haile, 
Spencer  and  Sterling-ton.  Balance  of 
Parish  open  Nov.  18,  1953  to  Jan.  1, 
1954   incl. 


Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 


Closed  in  that  part  of  Parish  lying  east  of 
Highway  171.  Balance  of  Parish  open 
from  Dec.  1,  1953  to  Jan.   1,  1954  incl. 


Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.   1,   1954  incl. 


Closed 


West  Baton  Rouge  Nov.    18,   1953  to  Jan.   1,   1954  incl. 


West  Carroll 


Dec.   1,   1953   to  Jan.   1,   1954  incl. 


Nov.   18,   1953  to  Jan.    1,   1954  incl. 


West  Feliciana 


Closed 


Winn 


Dec.    1,    1953   to  Jan.    1,   1954 


Legal  Deer:  Buck  deer  with  antlers  at  least  three  inches  long. 
Deer  bag  limits:  One  per  day;  two  per  season. 
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Water  Hyacinths 


by  Donald  W.  Geagan 


The  Water  Hyacinth  (Eichhornia  cras- 
sipes),  with  its  beautiful  purple  flower, 
which  has  become  such  an  important  bio- 
logical problem  throughout  the  State,  is 
not  a  native  of  Louisiana  but  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Japanese  Government  offi- 
cials at  the  International  Cotton  Exposi- 
tion in  New  Orleans  in  1884.  Water 
Hyacinth  plants,  which  had  been  imported 
from  Venezuela  where  the  Water  Hyacinth 
is  a  problem,  were  given  to  the  visitors  of 
the  Japanese  exhibit  as  souvenirs.  Ap- 
parently, these  plants  were  in  turn  placed 
in  various  bodies  of  water  near  the  homes 
of  these  visitors  because  of  the  beauty  of 
their  purple  blossom.  The  ability  of  these 
few  scattered  plants,  which  had  been  arti- 
ficially distributed  at  first,  to  take  over 
these  waters  has  been  made  all  too  clear 
throughout  the  years. 


This  ability  of  the  Water  Hyacinth  to 
take  over  and  destroy  valuable  waterways 
such  as  lakes  and  bayous  and  navigational 
waters,  beside  being  a  nuisance,  has  be- 
come a  serious  economic  problem.  Not 
only  does  the  Water  Hyacinth  ruin  such 
bodies  of  water  for  the  sports  fisherman 
or  duck  hunter,  but  this  South  American 
gift  from  the  Japanese  makes  bodies  of 
water  useless  for  the  commercial  fisherman 
in  that  he  cannot  work  his  nets  in  a  lake 
covered  by  Hyacinths  and,  even  if  he 
could,  it  would  be  to  no  avail  since  no 
useful  fish  are  able  to  live  under  a  body 
of  water  completely  covered  by  Water 
Hyacinths. 

Not  only  are  sportsmen  and  commercial 
fishermen  victims  of  the  Water  Hyacinth 
problem  but  also  businesses  such  as  lumber 
companies  which  use  these  waters  for  the 
floating   of  logs   from   the   swamps  to   the 


mills.  It  was  not  long  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Water  Hyacinth  into  the  south- 
ern waters  of  the  country  that  it  was 
obvious  that  steps  would  have  to  be  taken 
to  control  these  plants  or  the  waters  which 
were  infested  would  shortly  be  lost  for 
either  sports  fishing  or  commercial  uses. 
Several  physical  methods  were  first  em- 
ployed. Among  these  were  included  chop- 
ping or  crushing  machines  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  plants  bodily  from  the  water 
and  transporting  them  to  the  bank  where 
they  were  left  to  die  and  dry  out.  These 
methods,  while  they  do  clear  the  bodies  of 
water,  require  rather  large  and  expensive 
equipment  and  large  crews  to  man  such 
equipment.  Also,  this  equipment  is  rather 
limited  in  that  the  size  of  the  body  of 
water  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  must  be 
rather  large  and  clear  of  sunken  logs  and 
other    obstructions.     Such    conditions    are 


not  always  found  in  our  bayous  and  lakes 
in  Louisiana.  Another  method  of  control 
which  was  used  by  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers,  but  which  the  State  never 
employed,  was  the  use  of  arsenical  poison 
applied  on  the  plants.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  since  stopped  using  this  poison. 

At  present,  the  method  of  Water 
Hyacinth  control  which  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  Water 
Hyacinth  Control  Program  is  using  in- 
corporates the  use  of  a  chemical  known 
commonly  as  2,4-D,  the  full  chemical  name 
being  2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid.  2,4-D, 
while  not  being  harmful  to  either  animals 
or  fishes  in  the  concentrations  used,  is 
very  effective  for  the  destruction  of  Water 
Hyacinth.  Only  very  little  2,4-D  is  needed 
to  attain  this  destruction.  How  small 
an  amount  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
the  formula  of  the  spray  solution  used. 
The  present  formula  used  by  the  spraying 
crews,  which  consist  of  two  men  on  a 
barge  on  which  the  spraying  equipment  is 
mounted,  is  one  quart  of  2,4-D  per  fifty 
gallons  of  water  and  this  is  applied  on 
approximately  one-fourth  to  one-half  acre 
of  Water  Hyacinth,  depending  upon  the 
particular  conditions.  This  means  that  only 
one  quart  of  2,4-D  spread  over  one-fourth 
to  one-half  acre  will  give  up  to  as  high  as 
a  ninety-eight  percent  kill.  One  can  readily 
see  that  when  there  are  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Water  Hyacinth  plants 
per  square  yard,  it  takes  very  little  2,4-D 
per  plant  to  provide  the  individual  plant's 
destruction. 

While  the  use  of  2,4-D  has  proven  a 
boon  in  the  control  of  Water  Hyacinths, 
it  is  far  from  perfect  and  we  are  still 
faced  with  considerable  problems.  First, 
it  is  very  difficult — if  not  impossible — to 
have  a  one  hundred  percent  kill  of  Water 
Hyacinths  in  any  one  body  of  water  with 
only  one  spray  application.  This  may  be 
due  to  several  reasons,  usually  a  combina- 
tion of  all.  These  include  such  problems 
as  small  plants  which  are  covered  and 
protected  from  the  spray  solution  by  larger 
Hyacinth  plants  or  by  trees  or  other  vege- 
tation. Also,  one  of  the  other  difficulties 
is  that  usually  there  are  some  new  plants 
forming  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  the  end  of  an  offshoot  (stolon) 
from  a  larger  plant  and  while  these  new 
plants  are  still  attached  to  the  larger  Hya- 
cinth which  may  be  sprayed,  the  2,4-D  is 
not  translocated  to  the  younger  or  im- 
mature plant.  Finally,  one  of  the  biggest 
difficulties  in  obtaining  one  hundred  per- 
cent kill  in  one  application  is  that  when 
spraying  a  large  area  in  which  there  is 
frequently  other  vegetation,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  ferret  out  each  and 
every    Water    Hyacinth. 


Hyacinth   plants  24  hours  after  application 
of    2,4-D    showing    typical    bending    of    stems. 

— Photo    by    Weibert 


The  application  of  the  spray  solution 
faces  other  problems  in  that  a  rain  within 
one  or  two  hours  after  application  may 
sufficiently  wash  off  the  2,4-D  and  prevent 
an  adequate  kill.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
spray  solution  is  also  affected  by  the  tem- 
perature, the  results  being  noticed  much 
more  rapidly  and  completely  on  hot,  sun- 
shiny days. 

One  of  the  main  problems  associated 
with  a  permanent  Water  Hyacinth  Control 
Program  is  that  an  area  which  has  once 
been  cleared,  assuming  that  every  plant 
is  killed,  cannot  just  be  forgotten  about. 
Seeds  which  have  been  deposited  by  the 
former  plants  season  after  season  will  in 
turn  germinate  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions such  as  light,  temperature  and 
moisture  and  the  infestation  of  that  par- 
ticular body  of  water  is  begun  all  over 
again.  The  seedlings  or  young  plants  from 
these  seeds  come  not  only  from  the  banks 
of  the  body  of  water  but  also  from  the 
decomposing  Hyacinth  mats  themselves. 
Frequently,  on  the  larger  Hyacinth  mats 
which  have  not  yet  broken  up  and  sunk 
or  sometimes  on  mats  which  have  sunk 
but  due  to  the  formation  of  gases  within 
them  have  refloated  to  the  surface,  these 
new  seedlings  can  be  observed  in  consid- 
erable number.  Due  to  the  amazing  rate 
at  which  the  Water  Hyacinth  is  capable 
of  reproducing  itself,  it  is  necessary  for 
only  a  very  few  of  these  seedlings,  along 
with  the  few  plants  which  have  been  missed 
during  the  initial  spraying  operation,  to 
make  repeat  applications  of  2,4-D  neces- 
sary in  any  one  area.  These  follow-up 
sprayings  may  in  some  areas  have  to  be 
carried  on  for  some  time,  but  it  is  only 
through  such  constant  control  that  these 
infested  waters  will  be  permanently  kept 
clear  of  Hyacinth. 
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Water   hyacinth    spray    barge    and    crew    in 
operation. 


In  selecting  areas  which  are  to  be 
sprayed,  it  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  our 
spraying  equipment  to  get  in  and  do  the 
job  effectively,  whether  there  are  adjacent 
bodies  of  water  which  cannot  be  sprayed 
and  which  are  capable  of  reinfesting  the 
sprayed  area  and,  also,  whether  these  bodies 
of  water  are  to  be  of  any  value  to  either 
or  both  sports  and  commercial  fishermen. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  both  time  and 
money  to  use  chemicals  on  every  little 
mudhole  and  ditch  throughout  the  State 
which  is  incapable  of  infesting  valuable 
waters  and  which  are  of  no  value  to  any- 
one with  or  without  the  Water  Hyacinths 
as  long  as  there  are  so  many  valuable 
areas    to    be    cleared.     The    policy    of    the 


Characteristic    tight    matting    of    hyacinths. 

Water  Hyacinth  Control  Program  aims  at 
the  clearing  of  waters  which  have  been 
sprayed  in  the  past  so  that  the  work  which 
has  been  done  there  will  not  be  wasted, 
along  with  the  clearing  of  as  many  new 
areas  as  is  practical.  It  is  also  intended 
that  a  patrol  system  for  areas  already 
sprayed  should  be  put  into  effect  so  that 
the  areas  which  have  been  cleared  as  the 
program  progresses  will  remain  available 
to  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana. 
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—THE   END 


Hyacinth   seedlings   sprouting   on   old   hyacinth   mat   which    has 
failed   to   sink. 


These  hyacinths  block  all 
boat  travel  on  this  waterway 
at  Lockport  until  the  tide 
changes  and   moves  them   out. 


Milestone  Resource  Meeting  Held 


On  September  15  a  little  publicized  event  took  place  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  which  many  people  think  will  have  far  reaching  effects.  It  may 
indeed  prove  to  be  the  most  important,  meeting  ever  held  in  the  southeast 
and  gulf  coast  region  with  relation  to  natural  resources.  Representatives 
of  factions  concerned  with  the  various  aspects  of  resource  use,  exploita- 
tion, and  conservation  met  in  the  Monte- 
leone  Hotel  for  the  express  purpose  of  out- 
lining their  own  particular  problems  and 
concerns.  Most  of  the  representatives  pres- 
ent availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  some  four  hours 
there  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  the 
various  conflicts  among  the  different  land 
use  agencies  in  their  respective  operations. 
In  merely  setting  down  these  problems  a 
tremendous  step  forward  was  taken,  and 
the  door  was  opened  for  negotiations  and 
future  meetings  to  alleviate  or  eliminate 
many  of  these  difficulties. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  things  which 
became  apparent  during  the  meeting  was 
that  some  agencies  had  little  idea  just  how 
much  their  operations  were  adversely  af- 
fecting other  resource  uses.  When  these 
conflicts  were  brought  out  into  the  open, 
means  of  correcting  the  difficulties  often 
became  readily  apparent.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  such  a  meeting  had  not 
been  held  before  this  time,  and  to  Director 
L.  D.  Young  and  Oysters  and  Water  Bot- 


toms Chief  James  McConnell,  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  must 
go  the  credit  for  bringing  this  get-together 
to  a  reality. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting- 
were:  From  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission — L.  D.  Y  o  u  n  g,* 
James  N.  McConnell,*  Robert  Eddy,*  Dr. 
Lyle  St.  Amant,*  Frank  Coogan,*  Warren 
Simon,  John  Blanchard,  and  Claude  Gresh- 
am. 

From  the  State  Mineral  Board — John  W. 
Olvey,*  Wesley  H.  Clanton,*  and  Edwin 
F.  Hunter.  From  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Conservation — Peter  A.  Huth  and  G.  O. 
Coignet.*  From  the  State  Board  of 
Health — John  H.  O'Neill.*  From  the  Loui- 
siana Department  of  Public  Works — H.  B. 
Myers.*  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers — A.  D. 
Harvey.*  U.  S.  Coast  Guard — Commander 
J  J.  Hutson,  Jr.  and  Lt.  Comm.  R.  A. 
Schulz.  Representative  Alvin  Dyson.* 

U  S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — Travis 
3.    Roberts.*    Louisiana    Wildlife    Federa- 


L.  D.  YOUNG,  JR.,  Director,  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission:  "This 
meeting  has  been  called  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  factual  information  re- 
garding a  problem  that  has  grown  as  the 
days  have  gone  by.  We  know  that  indus- 
trial development  is  a  sure  thing  in  Loui- 
siana, one  that  has  been  coming  and  will 
continue  to  grow  as  we  progress.  We  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  are  concerned  with  this  de- 
velopment in  that  inroads  are  being  made 
into  our  fisheries,  oyster,  and  fur  indus- 
tries." 


tion — Charles  Bosch.*  Ducks  Unlimited — 
J.  J.  Besson.*  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission — W.  D.  Gunn  and  Donald  Bol- 
linger.* Oyster  Industry — Joseph  Jurisich,* 
Robert  Blum,  Baldo  Pausina,*  Boso  Zibi- 
lich,  John  Popich,  Leopold  Taliancich,*  J. 
Zibilich,  Earl  Hedrick,  and  E.  J.  Vinet. 
Shrimp  Industry  —  A.  B.  Chauvin*  and 
A.  J.   Buquet. 

Trapping  Industry — H  arris  Wagues- 
pack,*  Henry  Marmande,  Frank  Ritchie,* 
and  Major  James  Brown.  Apache  Exp. 
Co. — W.    H.    Parker,    Jr.    California    Com- 
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pany — A.  W.  Gunther,  R.  H.  Wegener,  and 
Fred  Schroeder,  Jr.  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany— G.  F.  Berry  and  R.  R.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Delta  Exp.  Co. — Leonard  M.  Ferrell.  Gen- 
eral Geophysical  Co. — J.  P.  Daniel.*  Gulf 
Refining  Company — Albert  A.  Glodt. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. — E.  M.  Wolf, 
Nathan  Beard,  and  Sam  B.  Buchanan. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co. — S.  A.  Spencer  and 
T.  S.  Graham.  Shell  Oil  Co.— A.  J.  Moore. 
Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. — L.  M.  Brown 
and  P.  H.  Timothy.  Stanolind  Oil  and  Gas 
Co.— L.  C.  Adams.  Sun  Oil  Co.— H.  C. 
Weston*  and  J.  L.  Patton.  Texas  Com- 
pany— W.   G.   Lastrapes. 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co. — R.  M. 
Rogers  and  E.  R.  Senac,  Jr.  Union  Pro- 
ducing Co.  and  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co. — 
M.  P.  Watson.  Freeport  Sulphur  Co. — 
George  W.  Leppert*  and  V.  H.  Brogdon. 
Plaquemines  Parish — John  C.  deArmas, 
Jr.*  and  E.  W.  Gravolet. 
*    *    *    * 

We  present  here  pertinent  excerpts  from 
each    of    the    talks: 

JAMES  N.  MC  CONNELL,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms:  "The 
primary  problem  as  far  as  geophysical  op- 
erations are  concerned  and  as  far  as  our 
Department  is  concerned  is,  first,  that  the 
regulations  which  have  been  promulgated 
be  lived  up  to.  I  must  state  that  in  some 
instances  we  have  had  difficulties  with  geo- 
physical operations,  but  we  do  not  have 
any  actual  proof  that  when  the  operations 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  our  regu- 
lations that  damage  will  occur.  However, 
I  must  state  that  in  some  cases  in  certain 
areas  coincidental  to  geophysical  opera- 
tions  heavy    oyster    losses   have    occurred. 

".  .  .  The  problem  that  affects  all  of  the 
industries  on  the  coast,  and  I  suppose  even 
more  the  shrimp  fishermen  than  anyone 
else,  is  the  obstruction  to  navigation  caused 
by  leaving  pipes  either  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  or  in  many  instances  pipes 
being  either  blasted  apart  or  broke"1  off 
from  one  foot  to  three  feet  off  the  bottom. 
Navigational  hazards  occur  from  this,  and 
we  believe  that  most  of  our  Agents  realize 
this  and  try  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  see  that  the  pipes  are  removed  prop- 
erly .  .  .  We  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
U.  S.  Engineers  to  see  that  navigation 
problems  are  taken  care  of.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  both  the  oil  companies  and 
the  geophysical  companies  would  be  glad 
to  stand  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  man 
to  be  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Engineers  to 
enforce  their  regulations  in  regard  to 
navigation. 

"Now  let  us  speak  of  canals,  canals  pres- 
ently being  dug  in  our  shallow  coastal 
areas,  in  many  instances  through  some  of 
our  best  natural  reef  areas,  and  also  in 
some  of  our  best  oyster  producing  areas 
where  oysters  are  cultivated.  This  is  a  very 
serious  problem.  Oysters  remain  in  one 
spot  and  depend  upon  the  currents  bring- 
ing to  them  their  food  supply.  When  cur- 
rents are  changed  by  these  canals,  and 
where  dredgings  are  placed  along  the  sides 


of  the  canal,  in  many  cases  currents  are 
stopped  entirely  or  the  flow  is  lessened  no- 
ticeably, causing  not  only  navigational 
problems  but  changes  in  the  ecology  of  a 
given  area  .  .  . 

"Anyone  familiar  with  our  coastal  waters 
will  know  that  many  bays  today  are  no 
longer  navigable,  due  to  the  dredgings  de- 
posited when  canals  were  dug  by  various 
oil  interests.  I  understand  that  the  permits 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Engineers  state  that  the 
dredging  must  not  raise  the  bottom  eleva- 
tion more  than  six  inches.  Yet  I  find  in 
almost  every  area  in  our  state  where  these 
canals  have  been  built  and  these  dredgings 
deposited  that  the  bottom  elevation  has 
been  raised  much  more  than  six  inches. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  some  locations 
where  openings  have  been  left;  if  you 
knew  where  they  were  you  might  be  able 
to  get  through,  but  in  very  few  instances 
are  these  locations  marked,  and  although 
they  might  have  been  marked  when  they 
were  originally  placed  there,  later  those 
stakes  are  lost  and  the  company  that 
dredged  the  canal  fails  to  reset  stakes.  This 
type  of  operation  is  clearly  a  navigational 
hazard,  and  such  bays  become  almost  im- 
possible of  navigation.  Even  shallow  draft 
boats  run  on  the  canal  banks  and  at  times 
have  to  wait  hours  and  sometimes  even 
overnight  for  high  tide  before  being  able 
to  proceed.  That  is  one  of  the  problems 
that  the  fishermen  complain  about  as  far 
as  the   canals  are   concerned. 

"Now  the  pipelines.  In  many  instances 
along  one  of  these  pipelines  you  see  mud 
deposited  on  either  one  side  or  both  sides, 
stopping  the  natural  flow  of  bayous  where 
the  pipeline  crosses.  These  are  all  facts, 
gentlemen,  and  I  think  anybody  who  is 
familiar  with  our  marsh  today  knows  what 
I'm   saying  is  true. 

"The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  let 
everybody  see  the  picture  as  we  see  it. 
And  I  know  with  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  everyone  concerned  much  can  come 
of  this,  and  we  can  find  some  method  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  suffering  to  those 
engaged  in  the  oyster,  shrimp,  trapping  and 
fishing  industries  along  the  coast." 

ROBERT  L.  EDDY,  JR.,  Chief,  Com- 
mercial Seafoods  Division :  "I  am  most 
concerned  with  an  expression  of  values  re- 
garding the  two  industries.  My  office  and  I 
stand  for  efficient  and  complete  exploita- 
tion of  resources  without  detriment  to 
others;  and  if  we  weigh  the  fisheries 
against  the  oil  companies  and  mineral  com- 
panies we  find  that  they,  the  fisheries,  are 
self-replenishing  and  consequently  are 
more  important  to  the  economy  and  the 
future  of  this  state  than  are  the  minerals 
which  when  once  removed,  of  course,  are 
forever  gone.  We  would  like  to  see  the  oil 
and  gas  and  sulphur  and  salt  exploited  to 
its  fullest,  but  without  detriment  to  that 
cornucopia  of  wealth,  the  fisheries." 

REPRESENTATIVE  ALVIN  DYSON, 
representing   Ted    O'Neil,    Chief,    Fur   and 


Refuge  Division :  "I  have  been  operating 
in  Cameron  Parish  for  23  years  for  Stein- 
berg &  Company  in  New  Orleans,  holding 
a  tract  of  land  covering  155,000  acres.  In 
the  last,  I'd  say  since  1940,  our  trapping 
lands,  as  such,  are  just  about  gone.  One 
thing  that  has  happened  is  our  drainage. 
Now  the  shipping  industry  out  of  Lake 
Charles  dredged  a  canal  through  Calcasieu 
Lake,  that  is  on  the  western  end  of  the 
land  that  I  am  taking  care  of;  and  in  put- 
ting this  ship  channel  through  there  is 
dredging  out  all  fresh  water  out  of  our 
fresh  water  marshes.  .  .  .  And  back  in  1944 
the  Humble  Oil  Company  dredged  a  canal 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  the  game 
preserve  (Rockefeller)  up  to  Grand  Che- 
niere.  .  .  .  These  canals,  and  other  canals 
that  the  oil  companies  have  dredged  into 
these  marshlands  with  no  protection  levees 
on  either  side,  drain  our  fresh  water  out 
so  fast  that  unless  the  salt  water  comes 
back  in,  it  kills  all  our  fresh  water  marsh, 
and  all  we  had  now  is  gone.  No  feed  what- 
ever." 

*   *    *    * 

DR.  L.  S.  ST.  AMANT,  representing 
George  Moore,  Chief,  Fish  and  Game  Di- 
vision: "A  point  which  I  hope  to  clear  up 
in  this  talk  is  the  general  misconception 
that  the  primary  cause  for  our  reduction 
in  fish  and  game  is  increased  hunting  and 
fishing  pressure  resulting  from  increased 
human  populations  and  more  leisure  time. 
It  is  clear  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
problem  that  the  causative  agent  behind 
our  decrease  in  fish  and  game  is  more  often 
a  change  in  land  use  and  general  habitat 
conditions  resulting  from  the  activities  of 
various  agencies  using  the  land  or  advo- 
cating changes  in  land  use  than  it  is  the 
result  of  hunting  and  fishing  pressure  .  .  . 

"It  so  happens  that  various  private, 
state,  and  federal  agencies  in  their  course 
of  normal  operations  are  damaging  and  re- 
ducing this  valuable  crop  of  fish  and  game 
in  the  state.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  here 
that  such  agencies  should  stop  or  curtail 
their  normal  activities,  but  we  do  feel  that 
the  damage  that  they  cause  should  be  rec- 
ognized and  evaluated.  In  cases  where  such 
damage  is  excessive  and  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  majority  of  people,  this  fact 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  taxpayers  and 
sportsmen.  In  addition,  some  adjustment  in 
plans  should  be  considered  and/or  com- 
pensation for  loss  be  added  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  proposed  operation." 

TRAVIS  S.  ROBERTS,  Field  Supervisor, 
Office  of  River  Basin  Studies,  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service:  "I  believe  that  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  make  fish  and 
wildlife  a  part  of  all  State  and  Federal 
projects  and  that  benefits  that  may  be 
gained  should  be  provided  at  project  costs. 
Even  with  the  opportunity  of  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  as  part  of  project  plans 
we  would  not  always  be  able  to  prevent 
serious  losses  to  habitat."  A  prime  example 
of  irreplaceable  losses  results  from  a  drain- 
age   project    planned    for    reclamation    of 
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timberlands  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Clearing  of  hardwood  forests  and  subse- 
quent planting  of  such  crops  as  cotton  or 
sugar  cane  results  in  serious  losses  to  for- 
est game.  Removal  of  temporary  waters 
from  these  lands  also  results  in  elimina- 
tion of  fish  and  waterfowl  habitat.  These 
losses  are  permanent,  with  no  opportunity 
for  mitigation.  Laws  currently  in  force 
do  not  provide  for  these  losses  to  be  off- 
set by  habitat  enhancement  in  other  proj- 
ect areas.  This  weakness  is  further  com- 
plicated in  that  there  is  no  enforcement 
provided  by  existing  laws  to  insure  that 
mitigation  measures  that  are  possible  will 
be  included  by  the  planning  agency. 
*   *    *    * 

FRANK  J.  COOGAN,  Chief,  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  and  Secretary, 
Stream  Control  Commission:  "We  are  in- 
terested in  the  contamination  of  streams 
by  turbid  waters  introduced  as  a  result  of 
the  cutting  of  pipeline  canals.  Right  at  the 
present  time  we  have  two  cases  of  this 
kind  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  We  will  run 
up  against  the  same  problem  in  other  areas 
of  the  state  where  similar  topographic 
areas  are  found. 

"The  contamination  comes  about  in  this 
manner.  In  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  in  par- 
ticular the  topography  is  such  that  canals 
must  be  dredged  in  order  that  pipelines 
might  be  laid.  The  companies  operate  on 
the  basis  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points,  and  the  line 
is  laid  straight  across  the  middle  of  the 
basin,  cutting  across  the  fresh  water 
streams  that  drain  from  north  and  south. 
The  canal  ends  at  the  east  guide  levee. 
On  the  inside  of  this  levee  is  the  Inter- 
coastal  Canal.  The  result  has  been  that  In- 
tercoastal  Canal  water,  which  is  always 
muddy,  is  running  through  dredged  canal 
and  into  the  freshwater  stream,  with  re- 
sulting damage  to  those  fishing  waters." 

JOSEPH  M.  JURISICH,  President  of  the 
Oyster  Dealers  and  Growers  Association: 
"We  have  problems.  One  of  them  in  par- 
ticular would  be  a  section  of  south  Loui- 
siana called  Olga.  Olga  is  a  sort  of  marsh- 
land containing  hundreds  of  lagoons  and 
bayous.  The  oil  companies  went  through 
there  digging  these  canals  and  they  de- 
posited the  mud  on  each  side,  blocking 
these  lagoons  and  bayous  and  destroying 
all  the  oysters  that  were  in  these  places. 
That  could  have  been  stopped  in  the  be- 
ginning if  we  could  have  sat  down  and 
talked  with  you.  There  was  no  reason  to 
block  these  bayous.  They  could  have  taken 
that  mud  and  thrown  it  on  the  land.  Leave 
these  oysters  exist.  And  that's  one  par- 
ticular example  of  what  we  call  just  out- 
right destruction.  It's  through  careless- 
ness." 

LEOPOLD  TALLIANCICH,  Oysterman : 
"In  1949-50  there  was  no  dynamite  up 
around  Grand  Lake;  they  had  a  successful 
year.  In  1950-51  I  moved  up  in  Grand 
Lake,   I  bedded   45   loads  with  my  boat — 


I  call  it  the  Oyster  Queen  because  it's  one 
of  the  biggest  boats  in  the  business.  Out 
of  those  45  loads  of  oysters  I  know  I  had 
60,000  sacks  of  oysters  in  there.  Seed  oys- 
ters. I  wasn't  even  able  to  pull  three  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  oysters  and  bring 
them  to  the  factory.  The  next  year  there 
was  no  dynamite  in  Grand  Lake  (or  Bara- 
taria  Bay,  as  the  present  name  is),  and 
then  we  had  two  successful  years.  This 
year  the  companies  insist  on  coming  in 
there.  Well,  myself  and  most  of  my  friends, 
we  bedded  up  in  Grand  Lake,  and  that 
just  about  produces  the  bulk  of  Louisiana's 
steam  pack,  which  is  seventy  percent  of 
Louisiana's  production.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  is,  if  we  lose  that  crop  who's  going 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  that  loss? 
Are  we  going  to  be  to  blame  or  the  people 
who  really  destroyed  it?" 

BALDO  PAUSINA,  Vice-President  of 
the  Louisiana  Oyster  Dealers  and  Growers 
Association:  "My  experience  with  the  ex- 
ploration work  is  that  they  did  most  dam- 
age during  the  summer  months.  That  is, 
there's  certain  times  of  the  year  where  we 
can't  even  move  an  oyster,  can't  do  any- 
thing with  it,  looks  like  it's  in  such  bad 
shape.  At  other  times  of  the  year  you  can 
take  an  oyster  and  break  it  in  half  and 
throw  it  back  into  the  water;  in  24  hours 
sometimes  that  forms  a  shell  and  is  grow- 
ing again.  That's  the  point  that  I'm  trying 
to  bring  out,  that  when  these  exploration 
work  leases  are  issued  out  if  there's  some 
way  we  could  work  it  out  so  that  these 
people,  when  they  do  go  into  these  oyster 
areas,  would  do  their  work  at  the  peak 
of  the  oyster  season — in  other  words,  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  the  oysters  are 
at  their  best.  That's  about  all  I  wanted  to 
stress." 

A.  B.  CHAUVIN,  Chairman,  Seafood 
Committee,  Houma-Terrebonne  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "We  appreciate  fully  the  value 
of  these  minerals  that  are  being  developed 
in  our  parish.  We  welcome  you  to  Terre- 
bonne Parish.  We  welcome  to  you  to  Houma. 
We  want  to  work  with  you,  but  we're  being 
hurt.  And  the  man  who's  being  hurt  is  the 
man  who  can't  afford  to  be  hurt,  in  most 
cases.  There  is  no  big  tremendous  fishing 
fleet  owned  by  a  big  corporation  in  the 
parish  of  Terrebonne.  Every  fishing  boat 
out  there  is  owned  by  a  little  independent, 
and  I  would  say  a  great  many  of  them 
can't  help  themselves  .  .  . 

"I've  heard  these  oystermen  talk.  I've 
never  had  any  battle  with  the  oil  com- 
panies on  the  oyster  business  because  it 
was  a  small  operation  with  us,  but  in  my 
opinion  we  have  sacrificed  our  oyster  busi- 
ness to  the  oil  interests." 

DONALD  BOLLINGER,  Chairman,  In- 
vestigating Committee,  Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission:  "Now,  in  the  shrimp 
business  Mr.  Chauvin  is  correct;  we  had  a 
little  meeting  last  night  in  Lafourche  and 
the    shrimpers   are    starting   to    raise    sand 


again.  The  pipes  are  not  being  pulled  out. 
That's  on  the  inside.  On  the  outside,  I'm 
in  a  kind  of  peculiar  position — I'm  an  of- 
ficer of  a  drilling  company,  and  I'm  an 
operator  of  tow  boats  and  barges  which 
supply  equipment  to  the  oil  companies,  and 
I  know  quite  a  bit  of  the  operation.  We've 
been  sued  by  the  oyster  people  and  they've 
been  right.  We've  done  some  damages  with 
our  tugboats,  we've  put  silt  over  the  oysters, 
we've  smothered  oysters,  and  we've  paid  off 
because  we're  wrong.  But  that  doesn't  take 
care  of  the  production  .  .  .  We  saw  it  once 
before  in  Morgan  City  when  all  the  evidence 
was  brought  on  the  courthouse  steps;  the 
shotguns  came  out  and  it's  not  a  pleasant 
thing,  'cause  I've  been  shot  at  from  both 
sides." 

HARRIS  WAGUESPACK,  Trapper: 
"I've  made  my  living  trapping,  and  I  have 
trapped  out  in  the  swamp  myself  and  also 
operated  some  trapping  lands.  Most  of  the 
land  that  I  had  was  swampland,  and  the 
oil  companies  came  in  and  explored  and 
dug  wells.  The  damage  is  not  all  oil  com- 
panies, they're  not  one  hundred  percent  to 
blame,  but  some  of  the  damage  to  the  trap- 
ping land  areas  is  the  result  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. The  damage  by  oil  companies  is  not 
permanent  damage.  It  will  come  back,  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  comes  back. 
The  damage  in  the  swamp  is  gradual.  The 
oil  companies  drill  a  little  bit  of  oil  here, 
a  little  bit  of  oil  there,  and  spill  a  little 
bit  of  salt  water  here  and  a  little  bit  of 
salt  water  there.  After  a  while  all  the 
trees  are  dead,  the  grass  is  dead,  and  all 
the  rats  are  gone.  Something  just  has  to 
be  done  to  correct  this." 

FRANK  RITCHIE,  Louisiana  Land  and 
Exploration  Company:  "I  think  if  it  is  done 
properly,  and  properly  supervised,  that  you 
can  do  drilling,  you  can  do  exploration 
work,  you  can  shrimp,  you  can  cultivate 
oysters,  and  you  can  conduct  trapping 
operations.  If  it  is  done  properly.  In  my 
experience,  I've  seen  this.  We  went  into  an 
area  in  1938,  and  we  made  one  of  the  most 
extensive  geophysical  operations  of  any  of 
the  lands  that  the  company  holds,  and  I'd 
say  that  we  had  lines  1320  feet  apart,  but 
in  that  operation,  while  we  were  conducting 
those  operations,  a  marsh  tractor  didn't 
leave  a  line  when  he  got  finished  in  the 
evening  and  just  strike  out  across  the 
marshes,  just  anywhere.  He  confined  all  the 
work,  all  the  traveling  on  the  land,  to  those 
lines.  If  the  personnel  working  on  the  crews 
at  night,  when  they  got  finished  with  their 
work,  if  there  were  four  marsh  tractors 
in  the  field,  one  marsh  tractor  went  to  the 
landing,  the  balance  of  the  marsh  tractors 
stayed  on  the  line.  There  was  no  reason 
just  running  all  over  the  marsh  and  doing 
that." 

CHARLES  BOSCH,  JR.,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation:  "I 
think  that  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life   Service,    the    Wildlife    and    Fisheries 
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Commission,  ana  our  field  office  have  ample 
documented  facts  and  evidence  of  the  dam- 
age that  has  been  done  to  the  wildlife 
habitat.  By  wildlife  I'm  speaking  not  only 
of  the  hunting  and  fishing  angle,  but  also 
of  oysters,  shrimp,  and  the  trapping.  This 
damage  has  been  done  by  some  Federal 
agencies,  by  some  state  agenices,  by  the  oil 
companies,  the  geophysical  companies  and 
the  pipeline  companies.  There  are  some 
500,000  fishermen  in  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana. There  are  over  300,000  hunters.  That 
represents  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 
the  total  population  of  Louisiana.  We  think 
that  that  important  segment  must  be  given 
every  consideration.  We  believe  up  to  now 
that  it  has  been  grossly  ignored." 

*  *  *   * 

GEORGE  W.  LEPPERT,  representing 
Freeport  Sulphur  Company:  "I'm  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  Pass-a-loutre  area.  I 
merely  want  to  point  out  for  the  sake  of 
the  record  that  the  closure  of  the  Pass-a- 
loutre  hunting  club  to  the  general  public 
antedated  our  operations  in  that  area.  We 
haven't  even  started  actual  production  of 
sulphur.  We're  constructing  a  mine  down 
there  and  doing  it  under  plans  which  have 
been  submitted  in  great  detail  to  all  in- 
terested departments." 

*  *  *   * 

J.  J.  BESSON,  representing  Ducks  Un- 
limited: "I  was  up  in  Canada  the  first  of 
July  and  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
duck  breeding  grounds.  And  in  every  in- 
stance we  found  that  the  ducks  were  hatch- 
ing and  growing  and  whatnot  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  cool,  fresh,  clear  water 
with  plenty  of  food.  Now  Ducks  Unlimited's 
primary  purpose  is  to  continue  to  build 
such  lakes  to  produce  more  ducks  and  ac- 
tually live  up  to  their  name  of  producing 
unlimited  amounts  of  ducks.  Certainly  all 
of  you  people  here,  from  what  I've  heard, 
are  interested  in  some  phase  of  duck  hunt- 
ing. Now,  whether  you  will  have  duck  hunt- 
ing down  here  will  naturally  depend  upon 
how  much  effort  you  are  willing  to  put 
forth  in  providing  more  cool,  clear,  fresh 
water  with  plenty  of  food  so  that  we  might 
hold  ours  up.  Certainly  when  you  raise 
them  in  a  place  where  they  have  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh,  clear  water  and  send  them 
down  here  where  there  is  no  food  and  they 
have  to  drink  a  brackish  water,  ducks  are 
not  crazy  enough  to  stay  there." 

JOHN  W.  OLVEY,  Chairman,  State  Min- 
eral Board:  "In  all  leases  since  this  Mineral 
Board  has  been  letting  leases  on  the  Rocke- 
feller preserve,  we  put  into  every  lease  that 
they  must  enter  from  the  fresh-water  side 
from  the  preserve  with  a  canal.  I  under- 
stand that  it's  been  in  the  leases  that  we 
have  granted;  we've  made  arrangements  to 
use  the  canal  that  is  already  in  from  the 
freshwater  side  without  digging  any  further 
canals.  And  I  feel  that  it  can  be  maintained 
as  a  game  preserve  and  still  do  a  lot  of 
developing  for  oil  and  gas.  I'm  sure  that 
the  oil  companies  will  cooperate  in  every 
way,  and  they  cannot  make  any  installations 


except  under  the  supervision  of  the  fish  and 
game  commission." 

WESLEY  H.  CLANTON,  Vice-Chairman, 
State  Mineral  Board:  "The  only  thing  that 
I  would  like  to  say  is  that  the  operation  of 
the  Mineral  Board  is  primarily  the  leasing 
of  state  lands.  Now  there  are  some  other 
instances  in  which  we  function,  particularly 
in  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  grant 
makes  each  operation  there  subject  to  our 
approval.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
don't  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  present  Mineral  Board  has  not  gone 
along  and  functioned  in  perfect  accord  and 
cooperation  with  your  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Board.  ...  I  want  to  say  that  it  would 
be  my  thought  that  the  present  Mineral 
Board  would  certainly  be  very  happy  to  go 
along  with  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Board,  their  recommendations  on  any  of 
these  state  lands." 

H.  B.  MYERS,  Engineer,  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Public  Works:  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  cooperates  with  State 
Levee  Boards  and  Police  Juries.  We  do  not 
issue  permits  as  such  but  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  bodies  which  we  serve  as  to 
the  granting  of  permits  for  pipeline  cross- 
ings, geophysical  operations,  drainage 
canals,  navigation  canals  and  rice  water 
siphons.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  work  with 
and  assist  any  state  or  federal  body  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  that  we  have  heard 
discussed  today." 

G.  O.  COIGNET,  Louisiana  Geological 
Survey,  Louisiana  Department  of  Conser- 
vation: "We  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
Department  of  Conservation  issue  the 
geophysical  permits  according  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Mineral  Board 
and  also  in  compliance  with  the  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  regulations.  And  about  all  I 
can  offer  is  our  cooperation  in  anything 
that  might   develop   from   these   meetings." 

JOHN  H.  O'NEIL,  State  Sanitary  Engi- 
neer, Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health: 
"The  interest  of  the  Board  of  Health  in 
this  matter  of  geophysical  testing  is  pri- 
marily related  to  the  protection  of  the 
quality  of  water  supplies.  Where  deep  holes 
are  drilled  for  the  placing  of  charges  and 
penetrating  and  overlying  the  previous 
layer  in  many  places  in  the  state,  it  sets 
up  an  opportunity  whereby  contamination 
from  the  surface  or  elsewhere  might  con- 
taminate otherwise  satisfactory  water  sup- 
plies. We  feel  that  any  such  holes  drilled 
for  geophysical  testing  in  places  where  our 
water  supplies  might  be  threatened  should 
be  filled  and  not  left  open." 

A.  D.  HARVEY,  Engineer,  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers:  "We  issue  the  permits 
for  work  in  navigational  waters  from  a 
navigation  standpoint.  And  we  will  co- 
operate in  any  way  we  can.  Thank  you, 
and  that's  all  I  have  to  say." 

H.  C.  WESTON,  Sun  Oil  Company: 
"There  are  also  several  methods  being  used 
now  where  the  pipe  is  pulled  immediately 
after  shooting  or  prior  to  the  shooting.  The 
shot  hole  is  drilled  and  the  pipe  is  removed 
before  the  shot  is  fired.    As  you  know,  the 


shooting  flares  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  and 
makes  it  very  hard  to  pull,  and  there  are 
methods  now  being  used  to  pull  pipe  before 
shooting  ...  As  far  as  marking  the  pipe, 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea  because  it 
would  be  protection  for  the  companies  who 
are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  pull  it  .  .  . 

"There  are  a  few  suggestions  that  I  would 
like  to  make  that  have  presented  themselves. 
One  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  provisions 
for  emergency  permits  .  .  .  Another  is  that 
state  permits,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  the 
same  duration.  It's  purely  red  tape,  gentle- 
men, but  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  per- 
mit is  for  four  months,  renewable  for  a 
four-month  period;  the  Mineral  Board  and 
Conservation  Department  permit  is  for  six 
months,  renewable  at  three-month  intervals, 
and  it  makes  it  necessary  for  a  man  in  my 
position  to  keep  these  up  always  renewing 
one  or  the  other  agency  permits  .  .  . 

"Another  thing  in  regard  to  these  oyster 
leases.  When  we  move  into  an  area  we  have 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  office  here,  and  he  goes 
through  the  files  and  takes  their  maps  and 
tries  to  locate  all  of  the  oyster  leases  on 
our  map,  and  he  makes  a  copy  and  sends 
it  in  to  our  office  so  that  our  program 
supervisor  might  lay  out  our  work  to  miss 
these  leases.  It  requires  quite  a  bit  of  time, 
and  I'm  sure  quite  a  bit  of  confusion  down 
in  this  office  to  have  one  or  two  companies 
come  in — I  don't  know  how  often  they  come 
in — to  get  these  leases.  Someone  down  here 
has  to  show  them  the  files.  As  a  suggestion, 
when  these  two  organizations,  the  Mineral 
Board  and  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  get 
together  to  keep  each  other  posted  as  to  the 
locations  of  the  oyster  leases,  I  would  like 
for  them  to  make  available  to  the  oil  com- 
panies, at  a  cost,  a  map,  so  that  when  we 
assign  an  area  we  can  write  Mr.  McConnell 
and  get  copies  of  this  map  showing  the 
oyster  leases  in  order  that  our  seismograph 
work  may  be  planned  to  avoid  the  planted 
oyster  beds,  that  we  can  then  plan  our  pro- 
gram and  in  areas  where  it  was  impossible 
to  shoot  because  of  the  large  number  of 
oyster  beds,  then  we  could  just  decide 
whether  or  not  we  wanted  to  shoot  that 
area,  or  we  could  go  in  ahead  and  make 
some  arrangements  with  the  owners  of  these 
leases  to  get  on  them." 

JOHN  C.  DE  ARMAS,  JR.,  Engineer, 
Plaquemines  Parish:  "It  is  my  duty  to 
represent  the  Police  Jury  in  approving  let- 
ters requesting  applications  for  geophysics 
work  as  well  as  for  oil  locations  before  the 
Federal  Engineers  will  issue  their  permits. 
That  okay  means  that  the  parish  has  no 
objection  to  that  particular  work.  But  in 
order  to  see  that  our  people  are  protected 
as  well  as  we  can  we  have  certain  regula- 
tions that  we  insist  on  being  carried  out. 
The  first  regulation  is  that  they  must  em- 
ploy a  man  whom  we  delegate,  a  deputy 
sheriff  with  police  powers,  to  see  that  our 
regulations  are  fully  carried  out  in  con- 
junction with  the  conservation  men.  In  lots 
of  cases  we  request  that  a  local  man  be 
delegated  as  this  seems  advisable." 

MR.  J.  P.  DANIEL,  General  Geophysical 
Company:  "At  the  present  time,  as  you 
brought  out,  we  are  making  an  effort  to 
recover  every  bit  of  our  pipe  prior  to  shoot- 
ing. It  works,  I'd  say,  in  90  percent  of  the 
cases.  There  are  some  cases  where  we  are 
unable  to  use  this  method  due  to  extremely 
bad  quicksand  and  unusually  deep  holes. 
However,  in  these  cases  we  also  try  to  be 
very  diligent  and  pull  all  of  the  casings 
just  as  soon  as  possible.  I  must  say  that 
most  of  the  fishermen  have  cooperated  with 
us  in  every  way.  I'm  sure  that  most  of 
them  will  say  that  we've  tried  to  respect 
their  rights  as  fishermen  and  their  rights 
to  make  a  living."  — THE  END 
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State,  city  and  parish  officials,  including  Reps. 
Shady  Wall  and  Gilbert  Faulk,  Ouachita  Chap- 
ter President  Floyd  Martin  and  Ex-President 
Thoman  gather  around  a  tubful  of  white  perch 
with  Rescue  Supervisor  Jim  Rhodes  as  restock- 
ing  of  the   pool   continues. 


Fishin' 

in 

the 

Swimmin' 

Pool 


by 
John  Blanchard 

Photos  by  the  Author 


Proof  positive  that  "they  bite  good"  in  the  pool  is  revealed  by 
these  two  cane  pole  enthusiasts  who  exhibit  their  catch.  Their  favorite 
bait? — Earthworms  and  shiners. 


They  are  fishin'  in  the  ole  swimmin'  hole  at  Monroe. 

"Give  me  a  nickel's  worth  of  goldfish,  six  cents'  worth  of  shiners  or  10 
cents  in  worms"  are  daily  requests  at  the  Swayze  Natatorium  in  Monroe, 
where  youngsters  from  four  to  12  years 
of  age  gather  to  try  their  luck  with  casting 
rods,  fly  rods  and  cane  poles  in  the  swim- 
ming pool  which  has  been  stocked  with 
largemouth  bass,  striped  bass  (barfish), 
white  perch   (sac-a-lait)   and  bream. 

Willow  bushes,  alligator  grass  and  water 
hyacinths  have  turned  a  "make  believe" 
lake  into  a  paradise  for  children  who  never 
dreamed  of  catching  three-pound  bass,  two- 
pound  white  perch,  and  strings  of  blue- 
gills.  The  limit  is  a  total  of  10  fish.  Hours 
are  from  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  weekdays, 
from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  and 
from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sundays;  and 
the  popularity  may  be  gauged  by  the  some- 
what loud  fisherman's  lingo  floating  around 
the  concrete  banks. 

The  idea  of  fishing  in  a  swimming  pool 
is  original  in  Louisiana,  but  was  gleaned 
from  northern  states  which  have  a  short 
swimming  season  and  a  shorter  fishing 
period.  In  some  parts  of  the  nation,  heated 
indoor  pools  have  been  converted  into 
ponds,   whose   maintenance    requires   much  Tw°   young   anglers   buy   a    nickel's   worth 

,       -      ,      ,,.       ,.„  of  gold  fish  from  the  custodian  who  keeps  an 

time,   expense   and   effort.   Its   different  in      amp,e  supp|y  of  shiners,  goldfish,  earthworms 
Monroe,  where  the  temperature  and  barom-       ancj  tackle  for  the  four  to  12-year-olds. 
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Jim  Rhodes,  fish  rescue  supervisor,  and  J.  B.  Thoman, 
past  president  of  the  Ouachita  chapter  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  dump  a  tubful  of  white  perch  (sac-a- 
lait)    into   Swayze  natatorium. 


Not  big  enough  to  hold  his  own  pole,  but  given  assist- 
ance by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Liner,  little  Jeff  shifts  his 
gaze  from  his  cork  to  the  photographer. 


eter  stay  at  the  fishing  level  almost  12 
months  of  the  year.  Oxygen,  food  and 
cover  are  provided  for  the  finny  tribe,  but 
fat  goldfish,  crickets  and  shiners  are  choice 
morsels  on  a  hook,  too. 

Some  of  the  wildlife  officials  given  credit 
for  establishing  the  project  are  Wayne 
Huckaby,  commissioner  of  streets  and  parks 
in  Monroe;  J.  B.  Thomas,  past  president  of 
the  Ouachita  chapter  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  Floyd  Martin, 
1953  chapter  president. 

Average  attendance  at  the  fishing  hole 
is  85  to  90.  As  many  as  200  gather  along 
the  bank  on  weekends,  including  Mom  and 
Dad,  who  are  interested  in  teaching  the 
youngsters  the  age-old  art  of  angling. 

The  1,700,000-gallon  capacity  pool  was 
filled  with  water  from  nearby  Bayou 
DeSiard  and  is  void  of  chemicals  and  other 
harmful  purifying  substances  which  might 
mean  death  for  the  thousands  of  fish. 
Some  20,000  fish  have  been  released  by 
Jim  Rhodes  of  the  fish  rescue  section  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Division,  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  The  fish 
were  rescued  from  borrow  pits  in  Madison 


Parish  and  from  several  small  lakes  in 
Ouachita  Parish  where  the  oxygen  supply 
was  fast  diminishing.  Rhodes,  his  crew, 
and  the  thermal  trucks  used  in  transporting 
the  fish  have  meant  the  start  of  a  new 
"brand"  of  angling.  Continuance  of  the 
project  depends  largely  on  the  foresight 
of  Monroe  city  officials,  who  are  making 
arrangements  to  establish  the  attractive 
sport  on  a  permanent  basis. 

A  portable  air  compressor  supplies  oxy- 
gen by  aerating  the  water  in  the  deep  end 
of  the  pool,  where  fly  and  casting-rod  en- 
thusiasts congregate.  Cottonseed  meal  and 
minnows  supply  food  for  the  fish,  and  the 
pool  lights  burn  at  night  to  attract  bugs, 
which  become  prey  for  the  striking  fish. 
A  relatively  new  fertilizer  called  8-8-8 
aids  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
thousands  of  bass,  white  perch  and  bream. 

Worms  cost  a  penny  apiece,  as  do  shiners 
and  goldfish,  but  the  measure  is  like  the 
"long  dozen"  used  by  farmers  in  selling 
a  "settin'  "  of  eggs.  Cane  poles,  hooks, 
lines,  sinkers,  corks  and  containers  are 
available  at  the  pool. 


Jack  Blanks,  pool  superintendent  (who 
is  also  a  fire  department  captain),  summed 
up  the  idea  with  this  statement:  "Our  pur- 
pose is  to  teach  children  to  fish  and  con- 
serve our  wildlife  resources.  Mothers  are 
usually  afraid  of  boats,  snakes  and  other 
'hazards,'  but  they  are  willing  to  stand  or 
sit  on  concrete  while  their  youngsters  catch 
fish.  We  remove  all  dead  fish  immediately, 
and  there  is  no  obnoxious  odor  about  the 
pool." 

Prizes  are  offered  each  Saturday  for 
the  largest  and  smallest  fish  caught  in  each 
age  group— 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12- 
year-olds. 

Negro  children  have  a  similar  project 
at  their  pool,  where  the  same  opportunity 
is  offered  from  September  to  May. 

The  slogan,  "take  a  boy  fishing,"  is 
enacted  every  day  of  the  week  in  Monroe, 
where  the  "pool  of  make-believe"  has  be- 
come a  reality  for  hundreds  of  children 
who  might  never  roam  the  banks  of  a 
lake,  river  or  bayou,  Huck  Finn  style. 

—THE  END 
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/  Hate   em/ 


by 

N.   Hebert 


I've  tangled  with  some  ornery  cusses;  with  some  sour  visaged  bums. 

I've  locked  horns  with  some  hotheads;  I've  out-talked  a  few  tough 
chums. 
But  the  guy  I've  always  wanted  to  keelhaul  from  stem  to  stern 

Is  that  idiot  in  the  fast  boat,  he  can  always  make  me  burn. 
Let's  take  a  make-believe  fishing  trip  and  I'll  point  out  the  one  I  deem 

The  most  vicious  thing  afloat  today  .  .  .  that  jerk  who  makes  me  steam. 
With  our  5  hp  motor  pushing  our  little  twelve  foot  boat 

Loaded  with  gear  and  tackle,  we're  the  slowest  thing  afloat. 
Suddenly,  from  behind  us,  a  dread  sound  drills  through  our  skull. 

It's  the  noise  made  by  a  "25"  driving  a  light-weight  plywood  hull. 
Screaming,  screeching,  howling,  throwing  a  wake  six  feet  high, 

Flathead  scrapes  off  our  starboard  paint  as  he  comes  roaring  by. 
Overboard  goes  all  loose  objects;  water  fills  the  skiff. 

If  we  could  just  get  our  hands  on  that  guy — Oh  brother,  if  .  .  . 
After  stripping  off  our  wet  clothes,  after  bailing  our  craft  dry, 

We  crank  up  our  little  motor  and  we  make  another  try. 
This  time  we  make  it,  and,  to  keep  the  fish  from  running  riot, 

We  cut  the  motor  and  paddle  in  trying  our  best  to  be  quiet. 
Not  flathead !   He  comes  surging  in  with  motor  open  wide. 

He  spins  and  darts ;  stops  and  starts  and  heaves  his  anchor  overside. 
Then,  for  rifle,  knife  or  baseball  bat  we  most  certainly  will  wish, 

'Cause  inevitably  he'll  stand  up  and  scream:  "You  catching  any  fish?" 
Now,  this  clabber-headed  nincompoop,  this  water-borne  charioteer, 

Guzzles — then  bombs  the  water  with  the  cans  that  held  the  beer. 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  lousing  things  up  some  more 

He  fires  his  motor  and  once  again  makes  like  Slo  Moshun  IV. 
Naturally  his  motor  sends  flathead  in  your  direction 

And  this  time  he  uses  your  port  side  as  a  means  for  deflection. 
He  leaves  the  scene  in  a  cloud  of  spray  and  he  leaves  you  wishing 

That  you'd  never  heard  of  a  rod  and  reel,  that  you'd  never  started 
fishing. 
Rub  your  bruises,  soothe  your  lumps,  reel  in  your  bait  and  quit. 

You  might  as  well  go  home  now,  he'll  be  back  in  just  a  bit 
He's  out  fouling  up  conditions,  but  pretty  soon  he'll  swish 

Back  in  fast  enough  to  sink  you,  screaming:  "You  catching  any  fish?" 
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LICENSES  SOLD  BY 

PARISHES 

1952   ANGLING 

1952-1953   HUNTING 

1952-1953 
TRAPPING 

PARISH 

Resident 
$1.00 

Non-  Resident 

7    Day    Trip 

$2.00 

Non-Resident 
$5.00 

Resident 
$2.00 

Non-Resident 

4  Day  Trip 

$5.00 

Non-  Resident 
$25.00 

$2.00 

ACADIA 

453 

2 

1 

3,995 

19 

0 

12 

ALLEN 

384 

3 

3 

2,357 

1 

0 

41 

ASCENSION 

440 

3 

0 

1,747 

0 

0 

31 

ASSUMPTION 

106 

1 

0 

956 

1 

0 

82 

AVOYELLES 

497 

47 

8 

2,617 

1 

0 

26 

BEAUREGARD 

612 

56 

24 

2,057 

36 

4 

47 

BIENVILLE 

404 

50 

18 

1,246 

4 

0 

23 

BOSSIER 

1,273 

203 

73 

2,006 

0 

0 

43 

CADDO 

11,319 

708 

598 

11,592 

53 

3 

132 

CALCASIEU 

4,728 

358 

1,192 

12,028 

401 

57 

101 

CALDWELL 

234 

5 

2 

1,074 

2 

0 

36 

CAMERON 

265 

46 

38 

1,355 

238 

0 

143 

CATAHOULA 

356 

410 

122 

1,570 

16 

0 

17 

CLAIBORNE 

720 

27 

24 

1,347 

16 

0 

30 

CONCORDIA 

816 

488 

1,825 

2,049 

107 

30 

24 

DE  SOTO 

671 

113 

111 

1,947 

31 

1 

90 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE 

8,221 

35 

8 

13,212 

18 

0 

26 

EAST  CARROLL 

547 

170 

124 

1,691 

76 

0 

85 

EAST  FELICIANA 

139 

3 

5 

978 

4 

1 

29 

EVANGELINE 

462 

86 

44 

2,276 

0 

0 

24 

FRANKLIN 

550 

7 

9 

3,414 

14 

0 

49 

GRANT 

485 

9 

3 

1,724 

2 

0 

46 

IBERIA 

547 

3 

4 

3,389 

60 

0 

50 

IBERVILLE - 

348 

6 

2 

1,762 

0 

0 

41 

JACKSON 

841 

19 

3 

1,729 

1 

0 

39 

JEFFERSON 

2,231 

1 

0 

6,128 

0 

0 

86 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

761 

21 

0 

3,205 

51 

0 

LAFAYETTE 

836 

4 

4 

3,954 

15 

0 

9 

LAFOURCHE 

624 

3 

0 

4,365 

2 

0 

260 

LA  SALLE 

994 

58 

13 

1,967 

4 

1 

LINCOLN 

649 

23 

(5 

1,743 

5 

0 

26 

LIVINGSTON 

592 

11 

34 

2,067 

0 

0 

37 

MADISON 

398 

59 

137 

1,757 

130 

6 

77 

MOREHOUSE 

1,287 

26 

25 

4,824 

11 

0 

122 

NATCHITOCHES 

2,389 

2,983 

478 

3,672 

29 

0 

102 

ORLEANS |        20,904 

141 

377 

15,955 

192 

41 

67 

OUACHITA 

4,267 

59 

22 

8,839 

3 

0 

110 

PLAQUEMINES 

40 

0 

0 

1,625 

0 

0 

184 

POINTE  COUPEE 

628 

188 

16 

1,925 

3 

0 

15 

RAPIDES 

3,297 

75 

10 

7,732 

29 

3 

59 

RED  RIVER 

182 

35 

18 

958 

0 

0 

53 

RICHLAND 

639 

11 

2 

3,134 

4 

0 

106 

SABINE 

329 

17 

8 

1,750 

7 

1 

40 

ST.  BERNARD 

275 

0 

0 

1,175 

0 

0 

38 

ST.  CHARLES 

419 

0 

0 

1,504 

0 

0 

69 

ST.  HELENA... 

27 

2 

5 

479 

0 

0 

15 

ST.  JAMES 

151 

0 

0 

1,029 

0 

0 

80 

ST.  JOHN 

75 

0 

0 

789 

0 

0 

61 

ST.  LANDRY 

1,276 

20 

7 

6,275 

8 

0 

28 

ST.  MARTIN 

57 

0 

0 

1,339 

1 

0 

10 

ST.  MARY 

362 

6 

2 

2,995 

30 

0 

157 

ST.  TAMMANY 

1,316 

31 

188 

3,020 

14 

10 

71 

TANGIPAHOA 

1,118 

68 

142 

4,210 

13 

0 

116 

TENSAS 

337 

334 

267 

1,766 

114 

4 

39 

TERREBONNE 

982 

25 

3 

4,819 

9 

0 

428 

UNION 283 

15 

17 

2,080 

11 

1 

48 

VERMILION |              299 

0 

3 

3,870 

225 

0 

207 

VERNON 

391 

53 

13 

2,746 

13 

4 

62 

WASHINGTON 

1,105 

9 

93 

4,220 

6 

2 

27 

WEBSTER 

1,459 

118 

53 

3,293 

9 

0 

46 

WEST  BATON  ROUGE 

777 

0 

0 

S58 

0 

0 

5 

WEST    CARROLL 

375 

4 

5 

2,735 

14 

0 

66 

WEST  FELICIANA 

79 

0 

0 

698 

0 

0 

7 

WINN 

699 

§4 

9 

1,810 

13 

0 

44 

TOTALS 

88,327 

7,362 

7,329 

207,328 

2,642 

169 

4,328 

TOTAL  SOLD:  1951  and  1951-52 

76,516 

6,344 

6,477 

234,177 

1,486 

192 

6,120 

INCREASE 

1,811 

1,018 

852 

1,156 

DECREASE 1 

26,849 

23 

1,792 

21 


by 

Charley  Bosch 

Executive   Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


The   Sixth   Column! 


Fish  and  Wildlife's  Enemy 


If  you  are  the  average  hunter,  fisher- 
man, outdoorsman  or  conservationist  you'll 
skip  these  few  pages  because  this  article 
will  not  immediately  assist  you  to  increase 
your  bag  or  fill  your  fish  stringer.  Yet 
this  article  will  give  you  food  for  thought 
because  it  dares  to  reveal  why  Louisiana's 
wildlife  is  doomed. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  conservation 
program,  and  especially  to  the  restoration 
of  our  fish  and  game  has  been  the  fifth 
column.  This  fifth  column  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  tremendous  decline  of  our 
fish  and  game;  this  fifth  column  is  respon- 
sible for  our  poor  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
blame  can  not  be  placed  elsewhere.  The 
fifth  column  is  responsible,  and  the  fifth 
column  is— PUBLIC  APATHY.  Call  it 
what  you  wish — apathy,  indifference,  lack 
of  feeling,  lack  of  expression  ...  It  all 
means  the  same  thing — less  game  and  fish. 
You  and  I,  the  average  outdoorsmen,  are 
responsible  for  the  alarming  decline  of  our 
wildlife  because  we  have  failed  to  estab- 
lish the  recreational,  esthetic,  and  economic 
value  of  our  wildlife.  Too  many  members 
of  the  outdoor  fraternity  have  just  griped; 
too  few  members  of  the  fraternity  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  their  local  wild- 
life club,  in  the  Federation,  in  the  State's 
conservation  program.  The  defects  of  our 
tolerating  politics  for  years  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  wildlife  with  the  evils 
of  accepting  spectacular  artificial  propaga- 
tion and  restocking  programs  that  can't 
cope  with  the  problem,  of  accepting 
predator  control  as  the  means  of  increasing- 
game,  of  accepting  the  inadequate  enforce- 
ment of  our  game  and  fish  laws,  is  now 
apparent  to  many  people. 

The  state  agency  has  had  to  struggle 
without  adequate  authority,  and  without 
sufficient  funds  necessary  to  do  the  job.  We 
can  not  forget  the  sins  of  the  past,  but  we 
can   excuse  them   if  the   outdoorsman   will 


stop  being  apathetic  now  and  work  for  the 
future.  All  can  be  forgiven  if  the  members 
of  the  apathetic  fifth  column  will  now  work 
to  control  the  sixth  column.  For  now  the 
sixth  column  is  the  most  dangerous.  And 
the  sixth  column  can  be  controlled  if  those 
dependent  upon  our  game  and  fish  will  be- 
come interested  and  use  their  powerful 
media  of — voice  and  vote. 

Let's  review  the  importance  of  our  wild- 
life in  Louisiana.  Let's  consider  the  mone- 
tary value  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  first.  Con- 
trolled studies  in  Ohio,  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  and  Texas  have  shown 
that  the  average  sportsman  spends  from 
$100  to  as  much  as  $350  annually  in  pur- 
suit of  fish  and  game  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. Such  a  study  is  now  underway  in 
Louisiana  and  we  can  assume  with  year 
'round  fishing,  both  fresh  and  salt  water, 
and  lengthy  hunting  seasons  with  liberal 
limits  that  the  yearly  expenditure  per  out- 
doorsman in  Louisiana  will  probably  be 
closer  to  the  $300  mark.  If  an  average 
expenditure  of  just  $200  is  applied  to  just 
300,000  of  Louisiana's  licensed  hunters  and 
fishermen,  we  find  that  fish  and  game  may 
be  valued  at  $60,000,000  annually  in  Loui- 
siana. This  is  probably  the  minimum  figure 
because  it  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  thousands  of  unlicensed  pole  fishermen, 
others  that  do  not  need  a  license,  and  those 
that  hunt  and  /or  fish  that  do  not  purchase 
a  license. 

In  addition  to  the  sports  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  Louisiana  has  one  of  the  most 
important  fur,  oyster,  shrimp,  and  commer- 
cial fish  industries  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  The  value  of  our  commercial  indus- 
tries has  been  set  at  near  $100,000,000 
annually  which  added  to  the  estimated 
$60,000,000  spent  on  sport  hunting  and 
fishing  places  a  value  of  $160,000,000 
on  Louisiana  wildlife  and  fish.  The  eco- 
nomic importance  of  wildlife  in  Louisiana 


can  be  best  appreciated  when  compared  to 
other  commodities.  If  this  value  of  $160,- 
000,000  for  wildlife  and  fisheries  can  be 
assumed  to  be  near  correct,  it  is  greater 
than  the  annual  value  of  all  livestock  in  the 
state,  two-thirds  the  value  of  all  farm 
products,  and  greater  than  any  single  crop 
in  Louisiana. 


Annual 


Commodity 

Wildlife     and     Fisheries- 

Total  Livestock 

Total  Farm  Production  _ 

Cotton    Production 

Sugar   Cane   Production 
Corn   Production 
Potato    Products 


Value 

;  i6o,ooo,ooo 

147,861,044 
237,838,025 
102,190,337 
32,791,153 
18,223,463 
14,748,395 

By  comparing  the  value  of  wildlife  to 
other  commodities  it  is  not  intended  to 
infer  that  fish  and  game  are  more  important 
or  that  they  should  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  other  products.  The  purpose  of 
the  comparison  is  to  establish  a  relative 
value  of  wildlife  to  other  products  so  that 
this  valuable  resource  may  be  given  fair 
and  equitable  consideration.  This  dollar 
value  placed  on  our  wildlife  resources 
should  be  enough  to  establish  its  impor- 
tance but  there  are  other  values  too. 

It's  within  the  realm  of  reason  that  the 
recreational  value  of  our  wildlife  can  not 
be  assigned  the  value  it  merits.  Louisiana 
has  a  population  of  some  2,683,516.  The 
population  density  in  Louisiana  is  about  57 
persons  per  square  mile.  It  can  be  stated 
with  safety  that  300,000  persons  hunt  in 
Louisiana  and  500,000  fish  for  sport  in 
Louisiana.  And  just  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
it  must  be  noted  that  approximately  70,000 
persons  in  this  state  are  engaged  in,  and/or 
dependent  upon  Louisiana's  commercial 
fisheries  industries.  And  we  have  no 
reason  for  not  believing  the  shrimper, 
trapper,  commercial  fisherman,  or  oyster- 
man  that  contends  although  his  work  is 
hard  and  rough — he  too  gets  a  certain 
amount  of  sport  and  pleasure  from  out- 
witting nature's  creatures.  On  the  basis  of 
controlled  studies  elsewhere  and  data  col- 
lected in  Louisiana  we  can  establish  that  at 
least   25^    of   our   residents   either   hunts 
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and/or  fishes.  And  from  present  license 
sales  trends  we  must  conclude  that  more 
and  more  people  are  turning  to  the  great 
outdoors  for  recreation.  These  hunters  and 
fishermen  spend  an  unbelieveable  number 
of  hours  on  the  streams  and  bayous,  and  in 
the  woods  and  afield.  Hunting  and  fishing 
is  the  main  recreational  outlet  for  many, 
the  only  recreational  outlet  for  some.  To 
our  increasing  population  with  more  leisure 
time  than  ever  before  in  history  our  recrea- 
tional sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  offer 
the  best  chance  to  escape  the  office  turmoil, 
the  business  ulcer,  and  the  high  pressures 
of  just  living.  With  so  many  people  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  making  a  living 
we  have  not  given  enough  thought  or  plan- 
ning as  to  how  to  preserve  our  wildlife 
resources.  With  the  sour  notes  heralding 
increased  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  by 
our  federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  it's  about  time  we  gave  some 
thought,  action,  and  financial  aid  to  our 
great  recreational  outlet  of  hunting  and 
fishing  that  soothes  one  fourth  or  more  of 
our  population,  and  furnishes  a  livelihood 
for  many  of  our  citizens.  And  this  segment 
of  our  population  is  raising  their  children, 
relative's  children,  and  often  the  neighbor's 
children,  in  an  atmosphere  that  breeds 
future  outdoorsmen.  And  still  we  have 
failed  to  adequately  plan.  The  best  way  to 
insure  hunting  and  fishing  for  future  gener- 
ations is  to  improve  hunting  and  fishing 
now,  for  this  generation.  With  the  so-called 
"crop  of  war  babies"  coming  up  straining 
the  facilities  of  house  and  school,  and  over- 
crowding the  playground  and  swimming- 
pool  and  other  accepted  recreational  out- 
lets, we  can  almost  guarantee  that  too  large 
a  percentage  of  our  youths  will  be  cele- 
brating Halloween  365  days  a  year  instead 
of  confining  their  pranks  to  one  24  hour 
period.  Love  for  huntin'  and  fishin',  camp- 
ing and  nature  study  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  "kids  from  9  to  99"  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  take  this  love  out  of  them. 
But  unless  we  plan  and  act  now  it  will  be 
taken  away  from  them. 

The  esthetic  value  of  outdoor  pursuits 
is  hard  to  describe  by  the  use  of  mere 
words.  It  also  varies  from  person  to 
person.  Even  the  outdoor  movies  in  beauti- 
ful color  and  in  3-D  fail  to  capture 
all  the  sights  that  please  the  eye,  the 
sounds  that  fall  so  pleasingly  and  gently  on 
the  ear,  the  odors  that  change  humans  into 
enchanted   beings. 

And  least  we  forget,  it  is  difficult  to 
place  a  value  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  rabbits,  squirrels,  deer,  fish — 
of  all  the  tasty  morsels  that  is  our  wildlife. 
During  the  last  waterfowl  season  alone 
approximately  350,000  ducks  and  geese 
were  bagged,  with  an  average  weight  of 
over  two  pounds  each.  If  the  wildlife  is 
taken  from  Louisiana's  kitchen  tables  many 
a  person  would  just  as  soon  let  you  take  his 
taste  buds,  too. 

All  of  these  things  are  endangered  by  the 


sixth  column.  And  the  Sixth  Column  is  the 
federal  and  slate  agencies  that  fail  to 
recognize  the  vast  economic,  recreational, 
and    esthetic    values    of    our    wildlife.     The 

sixth  column  also  includes  some  private 
firms  that  shirk  social  responsibility  and 
exploit  and  waste  our  wildlife  resources 
without  giving  it  just  consideration.  Here 
in  Louisiana  our  wildlife  resources  are 
being  threatened  by  the  expanding  activi- 
ties of  the  drainage,  reclamation,  engineer- 
ing agencies  such  as  the  U.  S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  proposed  drainage  and  flood 
control  plans  in  Louisiana  greatly  endanger 
and  may  doom  the  wildlife  and  fisheries 
value  of  two  of  our  most  productive  areas. 
The  value  of  the  semi-wilderness  area 
located  in  Concordia,  Catahoula,  La  Salle, 
and  Avoyelles  Parishes  is  threatened.  The 
lower  Amite — Blind  River — Lake  Maurepas 
area  is  endangered  by  the  proposed  180 
foot  wide  drainage  canal.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  for  the  decrease  in  wildlife 
and  fish  is  the  loss  in  the  extent  and 
character  of  fish  and  game  habitat  or  range. 
Much  of  the  harm  that  befell  the  game 
and  fish  ranges  was  not  necessary  and  could 
have  been  prevented  with  good  planning. 
In  many  instances  for  just  a  small  addi- 
tional sum  game  and  fish  habitat  could  have 
been  maintained  and  in  some  cases  im- 
proved. And  if  proper  easements  would 
have  been  taken  we  would  have  extensive 
recreational   areas. 

We  must  expect  inroads  on  our  wildlife 
with  increased  human  populations,  in- 
creased farming,  and  the  general  advance 
of  civilization.  But  on  the  other  hand  we 
must  not  be  confused  by  this  thing  called 
progress  and  the  value  of  progress  with 
this  era  of  drainage,  land  reclamation,  and 
silver-tongued  flood  control. 

The  so-called  progress  made  has  not  been 
progress  at  all.  It  has  not  been  progress 
because  all  of  the  damage  done  has  not 
been  considered.  The  so-called  progress  has 
benefited  Email  minority  groups  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  majority.  The  so-called  prog- 
ress has  alleviated  present  conditions  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  needs  of  future 
generations.  The  so-called  progress  has 
aided  small  areas  with  no  consideration 
given  the  damage  done  miles  away  from 
the  project  area.  Is  it  progress  to  decimate 
economically  important  commercial  wildlife 
industries?  Is  it  progress  to  destroy  eco- 
nomically self-sustaining  sports  of  hunting 
and  fishing  and  substitute  production  that 
needs  subsidies  and  guaranteed  parity?  Is 
it  progress  to  destroy  tremendous  recrea- 
tional areas  and  substitute  nothing  to  al- 
leviate the  stresses  and  strains  that  go  with 
increased  leisure  time?  Is  it  progress  to 
lower  the  water  table  that  causes  wells  to 
run  dry  and  makes  the  individual  pay  for 
deeper  wells  and  more  expensive  methods 
of  irrigation?  Is  it  progress  to  drain  and /or 
dam   at   the   headwaters   to   protect   a   few 


without  considering  the  damage  to  those 
downstream?  Is  it  progress  to  ruin  recrea- 
tional areas  when  the  expanding  public  of 
the  future  may  well  demand  they  be  re- 
placed at  almost  prohibitive  cost? 

The  progress  has  not  been  real  or  ideal 
as  these  agancies  fail  to  consider  all  of  the 
damages,  and  only  consider  the  damages 
done  to  the  lands  that  they  are  dealing  with 
at  the  moment  for  the  moment.  Damage  to 
waterfowl  habitat  in  Louisiana  affects  the 
sport  of  hunters  and  the  many  types  of 
businesses  dependent  on  wildfowling  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and 
parts  of  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica— not  just  Louisiana.  Louisiana  is  the 
main  wintering  area  and  resting  area  for 
most  of  the  ducks  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway, 
and  the  damage  done  to  Louisiana's  wild- 
fowl habitat  affects  the  whole  flyway  and 
the  people  in  it.  Louisiana  is  the  main 
wintering  ground  for  at  least  75 'a  of  the 
woodcock  of  the  whole  North  American 
Continent.  Damage  done  to  the  areas  here 
will  be  reflected  in  hunters'  bags  in  all 
of  the  states  adjoining  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  with  the  exception  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Louisiana 
winters  more  snipe,  rails,  and  gallinules 
than  any  other  single  state  in  the  nation. 
Damage  done  to  these  areas  will  not  only 
reduce  hunter  success  but  will  affect  count- 
less cash  registers  and  the  pockets  of  mer- 
chants, guides,  etc.  No  wonder  citizens  in 
other  areas  are  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  setting  for  Enemy  of  the  People  was 
here  and  not  abroad. 

There  is  need  for  more  and  better  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  the  varied 
agencies  affecting  Louisiana's  land  use 
program  and  water  table.  And  these 
agencies  must  give  fair  consideration  to 
our  wildlife  resources.  The  benefits  of 
many  projects  are  doubtful.  Most  of  these 
agencies  establish  that  the  benefits  of  the 
project  are  equal  to  and/or  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  project  because  the  out- 
door fraternity  has  permitted  these  agen- 
cies to  completely  ignore  wildlife  values. 
These  agencies  continue  to  ignore  the  value 
of  wildlife.  And  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  you  and  I  insist  by  the  power  of  voice 
and  vote  that  they  adequately  consider  the 
value  of  wildlife.  These  agencies  have  al- 
ready built  too  many  monuments  of  earth 
and  dirt,  steel  and  concrete  that  are  monu- 
ments only  to  their  political  influence  and 
lobbying  power  and  not  structures  in  the 
best  public  interest.  And  they  have  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  continue  to  "hatch" 
false  cost-benefits  ratios  with  Mien  Kampf 
audacity. 

A  recent  notice  concerning  the  hearing 
on  the  control  of  Red  River  invited 
interested  parties  to  attend  and  to  present 
pertinent,  factual  material.  This  notice 
of  September  22  was  amended  by  a  notice 
of  September  25,  1953  as  follows:  "The 
scope  of  the  hearing  will  be  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  the  engineering  feasibility 
and  economic  justification  of  providing 
partial  protection  to  additional  lands  within 
the  Red  River  back  water  area."  This 
notice  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  a 
prime  example  of  how  many  such  projects 
get  into  such  an  advance  stage  of  planning 
and  in  some  cases  initiated  before  other 
(Continued  on   Col.   3,   Page  24) 
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QMMISSION 


SEPTEMBER   22,    1953   MEETING 

James  N.  McConnell,  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms,  rec- 
ommended that  Sister  lake,  the  state  seed 
oyster  reservation,  be  opened  to  dredging 
on  the  following  basis:  Only  light  dredges 
be  used,  not  to  exceed  115  pounds  com- 
plete and  not  have  more  than  16  teeth 
measuring  not  more  than  four  and  one- 
half  inches  below  crossbar;  that  all  boats 
will  check  in  and  have  dredges  examined 
and  weighed  by  inspectors  at  the  Sister 
Lake  camp;  the  period  for  dredging  will  not 
exceed  45  days  from  the  opening  date  of 
October  1,  1953,  providing  over-dredged 
areas  be  closed  if  advisable;  areas  where 
shells  were  planted  in  1953  will  be  staked 
off  and  no  dredging  allowed  within  staked 
sections;  all  boats  must  obtain  permits 
from  inspectors  when  having  dredges 
weighed  and  have  cargoes  checked  before 
departure;  any  boats  having  too  much 
di-aft  and  damage  is  being  caused  by  pro- 
pellers will  be  barred  from  operating  in 
the  lake;  dredging  will  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended if  excessive  low  tides  occur.  The 
recommendation  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. Sister  lake  was  opened  for  tong- 
ing  July  10,  1953  and  only  1,165  barrels 
of  oysters  had  been  removed  by  Septem- 
ber  11. 

Following  a  discussion  concerning  the 
opening  of  the  West  Bay  Game  Manage- 
ment area  in  Allen  parish  to  squirrel  hunt- 
ing for  a  15-day  period,  the  Commission 
members  voted  to  keep  the  area  closed  for 
the    1953-54    season. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  parish  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  closed  to  deer  hunting  for 
the  current  season  and  Tensas  parish  was 
given  a  32-day  deer  season — December  1- 
January  1,  inclusive.  Deer  seasons  in  the 
other  parishes  are  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  was  asked  to 
have  a  biologist  examine  the  Marsh  Island 
area  to  determine  if  harm  was  being  done 
by  cattle  grazing  on  the  lands.  A  report  is 
to  be  made  by  the  examining  biologist  and 
submitted  to  the  Commission. 

Meetings    of    the    seven-member    agency 


will  convene  at  9  a.m.  instead  of  10  a.m. 
each  fourth  Tuesday  of  the  month  as  has 
been   the   case   since   last   December. 

A  request  for  additional  locations  in  the 
Ouachita  river  for  the  taking  of  sand  and 
gravel  was  denied  L.  A.  West  of  Monroe. 

Approved  was  a  request  by  the  Fur  and 
Refuge  Division  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  fur 
auction  house  in  Abbeville  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  make 
application  to  the  Board  of  Liquidation  for 
funds,  in  order,  first,  that  the  Civil  Service 
minimum  pay  scales  might  be  met,  and  sec- 
ondly, that  funds  be  supplemented  in  some 
of  the  divisions  for  research  and  other 
work  needed  to  complete  the  current  fiscal 
year  which  ends  June  30,  1954. 

A  license  sales  report  was  submitted, 
showing  that  107,520  angling  permits  had 
been  sold  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1953  as  compared  with  56,864  during  a 
corresponding  period  in  1952.  Orleans  par- 
ish sales  jumped  to  42,477  during  the 
period  as  compared  with  19,150  in  1952. 
An  increase  was  revealed  in  all  license 
sales,  according  to  W.  S.  Werlla,  assistant 
director  and   supervisor   of  revenue. 

Following  a  report  and  recommendation 
that  Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Hunting  Grounds 
be  opened  for  the  1953-54  season  by  Chas. 
W.  Bosch,  executive  secretary  of  the  Loui- 
siana Wildlife  Federation,  members  of  the 
Commission  voted  that  the  grounds  be 
opened  to  any  and  all  public  hunting,  but 
that  the  camp  or  lodging  facilities  be  tem- 
porarily closed  to  the  public. 

Legal  assistance  will  be  offered  in  cases 
involving  personnel  of  the  Commission  who 
are  acting  in  the  "line  of  duty,"  accord- 
ing to  a  move  adopted  by  the  agency. 

All  division  chiefs  were  instructed  to  at- 
tend all  Commission  gatherings  conducted 
in  New  Orleans.  Information  of  interest 
to  members  of  the  Commission  may  be 
supplied  by  division  chiefs  and  forwarded 
by   the   director. 

Leather  caps,  part  of  the  winter  uni- 
form for  rangers,  will  be  purchased  by  the 
Commission  as  recommended  by  Col.  V.  E. 
Smith,  Enforcement  Division  chief,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $2.00  each. 


WITH  THE  FEDERATION— 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

land  use  interests  are  considered,  or  before 
wildlife  groups  are  "heard"  and  ignored.  It 
is  obvious  that  once  in  an  advance  stage 
of  planning  that  such  interests  as  wildlife 
can  not  hope  to  receive  any  just  consid- 
eration in  the  finished  product.  And  if  the 
actual  damage  to  the  wildlife  habitats  isn't 
enough,  insult  is  often  added  to  injury. 
Some  of  the  "wheels  in  these  wildlife  de- 
structive agencies"  treat  the  trained  wild- 
life technician  and  administrator  with  a 
manner  best  conveyed  in  Dr.  Alfred  Kinsey's 
latest  book  as  a  "prancing,  leering  goat". 
And  some  of  these  "wheels"  treat  the  aver- 
age citizen  like  he  was  that  fine  (?)  charac- 
ter  in    Ibsen's    "Pillar  of  Society." 

We  want  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due 
so  we  say  thanks  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  creating  excellent  semi-wilderness  areas 
that  contain  an  abundance  of  fish  and  game 
in  the  thousands  of  acres  of  batture  lands, 
borrow  pits,  and  lands  and  waters  enclosed 
in  spillways  and  other  types  of  flood  control 
projects.  In  fact  we  would  like  to  pat  them 
on  the  back  for  creating  these  wonderful 
wildlife  areas.  Yes,  we  would  like  to  pat 
those  responsible  on  the  back.  Pat  them  so 
hard  that  every  veterbral  disk  in  their 
column  is  ruptured  to  the  extent  that  their 
nerve  cord  is  constantly  pinched.  They 
deserve  this  fate  as  in  most  cases  the  acre- 
age is  not  open  to  the  public  because  of  the 
types  of  leases  or  easements  taken  by  the 
Corps.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  public  funds  have  been  used  to  aid  flood 
control  and  has  incidentally  created  recrea- 
tional areas  which  are  closed  to  the  public. 
Just  why  multiple  use  of  these  areas  has 
not  been  given  full  consideration  rests  with 
the  average  outdoorsman  and  wildlife  ad- 
ministrator as  well  as  with  the  Corps.  It's 
time  we  used  that  instrument  of  voice  and 
vote.  Louisiana  has  close  to  a  million  acres 
tied  up  in  wildlife  refuges  and  sanctuaries 
with  only  66,000  acres  of  public  shooting 
grounds.  Louisiana  has  more  acreage  in 
refuges  and  less  public  shooting  grounds 
than  any  state  in  the  nation.  These  batture 
lands  and  borrow  pits  are  not  open  to  the 
public  as  the  Corps  takes  the  path  of  least 
resistance  which  is  easements  not  open  to 
the  public.  They  make  no  real  attempt  to 
get  easements  that  permit  public  access. 
The  Corps  seems  to  protect  its  own  self 
first,  engineering  projects  second,  and  the 
total  welfare  of  the  citizens  places  last. 

We  can  not  completely  agree  that  opera- 
tion under  existing  laws  and  policies,  and 
lack  of  dedicated  funds  for  wildlife,  excuses 
the  Corps  from  giving  just  consideration 
to  wildlife.  We  feel  that  with  its  power- 
ful lobby  and  influence  the  Corns  itself 
could  have  initiated  and  amended  the  neces- 
sary laws  and/or  changed  their  own  policies 
to  give  fair  consideration  to  wildlife.  We 
feel  the  friendship  extended  those  in  the 
wildlife  field  has  been  a  token,  paper 
friendship,  void  of  all  value.  We  can  not 
believe  the  Corps  genuinely  wants  to  stop 
the  needless  destruction  of  wildlife,  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  unless  and  until  they 
themselves  change  some  of  their  own  poli- 
cies, and  aid  the  wildlife  people  to  pass  vital 
legislation.  Of  what  value  is  a  friend  that 
will  not  be  of  assistance  in  time  of  need? 
Those  areas  which  now  have  leases  or 
easements  allowing  public  access  to  borrow 
pits,  batture  lands  and  waters  should  be 
made  known  to  the  public  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Provisions  must  be  made  in  all 
future  work  that  involve  huge  acreage  and 
public  funds  that  the  lands  are  open  to  the 
general  public  and  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission for  proper  game  and  fish  manage- 
ment and  administration.  The  Mississippi 
(Concluded   on   page   28) 
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Delbert  Oliver,  LAFAYETTE  Advej-hser 
.  .  .  No  holds  were  barred  recently  when 
fishermen  attempted  to  catch  an  estimated 
63,000  pounds  of  fish  in  a  63-acre  area  of 
Cane  River  Lake  near  Natchitoches.  The 
Cane  River  Game  and  Fish  Commission  is 
trying  to  clear  the  area  of  all  shad,  gas- 
pergous,  gar  and  buffalo  fish.  Fishermen 
were  allowed  to  use  any  device  to  rake  in 
the  fish.  Fishing  laws  and  regulations  were 
suspended  for  the  day  by  the  commission. 

Goal  of  the  operation  is  a  fisherman's 
paradise.  The  present  occupants  of  the 
river  area  will  be  suffocated  by  a  non- 
poisonous  chemical,  Rotenone,  but  they  will 
still  be  edible.  The  stream  will  then  be  re- 
stocked with  bream,  perch  and  bass. 


Bob  Scearce,  BATON  ROUGE  Morning 
Advocate  .  .  .  The  Louisiana  law  on  posting 
of  private  lands  does  make  specific  mention 
of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  leg-ally  post 
private  lands,  those  lands  must  be  en- 
closed. The  words  "enclosed  and  posted" 
appear  in  the  law,  and  we  took  the  trouble 
to  get  a  copy  of  a  judgment  rendered  by 
the  attorney  general  in  a  similar  case  out 
of  Lake   Charles. 

The  assistant  district  attorney  of  the 
14th  Judicial  District  at  Lake  Charles,  one 
Preston  L.  Savoy,  requested  a  ruling  on 
the  very  subject  from  the  attorney  general, 
and  following  is  a  paragraph  from  the 
official  ruling: 

"I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  requesting  the  opinion  of  this  de- 
partment as  to  whether  it  is  legal  to  hunt 
on  lands  that  are  not  under  fence.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  this  department  that  it  is 
legal  to  hunt  on  lands  not  under  fence, 
unless  such  lands  belong  to  public  insti- 
tutions and  are  properly  posted.  The  mere 
posting  of  signs  warning  off  trespassers  is 
not  sufficient  to  constitute  an  enclosure  of 
the  property.  State  vs.  Hebert,  179  La.  190, 
150   So.  688." 


*.* 


%*! 


This  opinion  was  rendered  in  1942  by 
Francis  R.  Edwards  and  is  still  the  official 
outlook  of  the  attorney  general's  office. 

Paul    Kalman,    NEW    ORLEANS    Item 

.  .  .  Fishermen  returning  from  Grand  Isle 
one  weekend  recently  were  chuckling  over 
the  "battle  of  signs"  going  on  between  cer- 
tain charter  boat  skippers. 

It  is  understood  that  the  contest  began 
when  one  captain  erected  a  big  poster  pro- 
claiming himself  to  be  "The  South's  Most 
Famous  Fisherman".  In  retaliation  to  this 
modest  statement,  a  competing  skipper  hung 
out  a  shingle  informing  prospective  cus- 
tomers flatly  that  if  they  don't  catch  fish 
on  his  boat,  there  will  be  no  charter  fee. 

With  additional  charter  craft  going  into 
operation  at  the  island  every  season,  there's 
no  telling  where  or  how  the  thing  will  end 
as  everybody  starts  scrambling  for  the 
business.  It  certainly  will  be  a  far  cry 
from  the  old  days  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  reservations  several  months  in 
advance  to  insure  getting  a  boat  for  a 
certain    day. 

Thomas  Griffin,  NEW  ORLEANS  Item 
.  .  .  REVELATION:  I  see  now  where 
I've  been  taking  the  wrong  precaution  for 
snake  bite.  The  antidote  recommended  by 
"Conservationist",  the  monthly  mag  pub- 
lished by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Department,  says  nothing  about  whisky 
taken  internally. 

It  says  apply  a  tourniquet  above  the  bite, 
then  chill  the  bite  area  or  entire  limb  with 
either  ice  or  an  ethyl  chloride  spray.  This 
is  recommended  as  better  than  the  old  "cut- 
and-suction"  method  because  venom  action 
is  chemical  action,  which  can  be  retarded 
by  chilling. 

Well,  there  you  are.    Beware  of  snakes! 

Adras  LaBorde,  ALEXANDRIA  Daily 
Town  Talk  ...  It  was  brought  out  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Catahoula  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  that  "ducks  are  present 
in  considerable   numbers   in  the  ur 


sistent  reports  and  protests,  are  being 
slaughtered." 

Accordingly,  a  motion  was  adopted  that 
the  secretary  of  the  commission,  E.  W. 
Plummer,  be  directed  to  advise  both  state 
and  federal  game  law  enforcement  divisions 
of  the  reports. 

In  the  same  vein,  we  have  the  report  of 
an  Alexandria  couple  that  men  representing 
themselves  as  commercial  fishermen  played 
havoc  with  game  fish  Thursday  in  Saline. 
The  local  anglers  say  the  men  set  nets 
around  treetops,  created  noise  all  around  to 
drive  the  fish  into  the  nets,  then  pulled  up 
with  nothing  but  white  perch  and  bass.  Did 
they  throw  the  game  fish  away?  No,  say 
the  complainants.  The  fishermen  took  the 
fish  out  of  their  seines  and  put  them  in  a 
box  in  their  boat.  And  not  a  buffalo  or 
catfish  did  they  catch  in  these  nets. 

Brazen,  no? 

Arthur  Van  Pelt,  CATAHOULA  News 
.  .  .  An  encouraging  report  as  to  wildfowl 
nestings  and  the  production  of  young  ducks 
and  geese  comes  from  John  J.  "Johnny" 
Lynch  of  Abbeville,  ace  field  man  of  the 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  service,  which  is  of 
especial  interest  to  Louisiana  sportsmen  at 
this  season. 

"With  the  exception  of  pintails",  said 
Johnny  in  New  Orleans  a  few  days  ago, 
"ducks  made  up  for  early  season  losses  due 
to  late  blizzards  in  excellent  shape.  Mal- 
lards produced  excellent  second  broods. 
Redheads,  canvasback  and  most  of  the 
others  did  well,  and  the  marshes  in  our 
northern  states  and  in  the  'duck  factory' 
areas  of  Canada  are  full  of  young-  birds 
growing  fast  and  Hearing  the  flying  stage. 
Only  a  complete  freeze-up  would  hurt  them 
now. 

"Mallards  and  Canada  geese,  however, 
may  be  late  in  reaching  Louisiana",  he  con- 
tinued. "Those  birds  are  great  grain  eaters, 
and  they  will  stop  on  the  wheat  fields  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  the  corn  fields 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  in  the 
rice  fields  of  Arkansas  before  reaching  the 
coast.   Louisiana  was  wise  in  picking  a  late 


of   Catahoula   Lake  and,  accorditfg-^to   per-<>\  season ;  I  think  we'll  need  it." 
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WATERFOWL  SHOOTING  HOURS 

Legal  Shooting  Hours,  1953-54  Season:  One-Half  (V2)  Hour  Before  Sunrise  to  Sunset, 

Opening  Day  at  Noon. 

;low    Is  One-Half    ('/2)    Hour   Before   Sunrise    To   Sur.sef,   Central   Standard    Time,    Official    Shooting    Hours    for   Ducks, 


New  Orleans 
Area 

Shreveport 
Area 

Baton    Rouge 

Lafayette 
Area 

Alexandria 
Area 

Monroe 
Area 

Lake   Charles 
Area 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 

Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 

Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Begin 
Shooting 

End 
Shooting 

Nov.  17 

12:00  N 

5:03 

12:00  N 

5:12 

12:00  N 

5:07 

12:00  N 

5:11 

12:00  N 

5:11 

12:00  N 

5:06 

12:00  N 
6:10 
6:11 

5:16 

18 

5:58 

5:03 

6:19 

5:12 

6:03 

5:07 

6:05 

5:11 

6:10 

5:10 

6:10 

5:06 
5:05 
5:05 

5:16 

19 

5:59 

5:02 

6:20 

5:11 

6:04 

5:07 

6:06 

5:10 

6:11 

5:10 

6:11 

5:15 

20 

6:00 

5:02 

6:20 

5:11 

6:05 

5:06 

6:07 

5:10 

6:12 

5:09 

6:12 

6:12 

5:15 

21 

6:00 

5:02 

6:21 

5:11 

6:06 

5:06 

6:08 

5:10 

6:13 

5:09 

6:13 

5:05 

6:13 

5:15 

22 

6:01 

5:01 

6:22 

5:10 

6:07 

5:06 

6:09 

5:09 

6:14 

5:09 

6:14 

5:04 

6:14 

5:15 

23 

6:02 

5:01 

6:24 

5:10 

6:07 

5:05 

6:09 

5:09 

6:14 

5:08 

6:16 

5:04 

6:14 

5:14 

24 

6:03 

5:01 

6:24 

5:09 

6:08 

5:05 

6:11 

5:08 

6:15 

5:08 

6:17 

5:03 

6:15 

5:14 

25 

6:04 

5:01 

6:25 

5:09 

6:09 

5:05 

6:12 

5:08 

6:16 

5:08 

6:18 

5:03 
5:03 
5:02 

6:16 

5:14 

26 

6:04 

5:00 

6:26 

5:09 

6:10 

5:05 

6:13 

5:08 

6:17 

5:08 

6:18 

6:17 

5:14 

27 

6:05 

5:00 

6:27 

5:09 

6:11 

5:04 

6:14 

5:07 

6:18 

5:07 

6:19 

6:18 

5:13 

28 

6:06 

5:00 

6:28 

5:08 

6:12 
6:12 

5:04 

6:15 

5:07 

6:19 

5:07 

6:20 

5:02 

6:19 

5:13 

29 

6:07 

5:00 

6:29 

5:08 

5:04 
5:04 

5:04 

6:15 

5:07 

6:19 

5:07 

6:21 

5:02 

6:20 

5:13 

30 

6:03 

5:00 

6:30 

5:08 

6:13 

6:16 

5:07 

6:20 

5:07 

6:22 

5:02 

6:21 

5:13 

Dec.      1 

6:09 

5:00 

6:30 

5:08 

6:14 

6:17 

5:08 

6:21 

5:07 

6:24 

5:02 

6:22 

5:13 

2 

6:10 

5:00 

6:31 

5:08 

6:15 

5:04 

6:17 

5.08 

6:22 

5:07 

6:25 

5:02 

6:23 

5:13 

3 

6:10 

5:00 

6:32 

5:08 

6:16 

5:04 

6:18 

5:08 

6:23 

5:07 

6:26 

5:02 

6:23 

5:13 

4 

6:11 

5:00 

6:33 

5:08 

6:17 

5:04 

6:19 

5:08 

6:24 

5:07 

6:27 

5:02 

6:24 

5:13 

5 

6:12 

5:00 

6:34 

5:08 

6:17 

5:04 

6:20 

5:08 

6:24 

5:07 

6:28 

5:02 

6:25 

5:13 

6 

6:12 

5:00 

6:35 

5:08 

6:18 

5:04 

6:20 

5:08 

6:25 

5:07 

6:29 

5:02 

6:25 

5:13 

7 
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SNAKE   BITE   AGAIN 

Orlando,  Florida 
I  have  been  receiving  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist   for    several    years    and    have 
read  with  interest  most  of  the  contents. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  your  Sep- 
tember issue,  covering  the  subject,  "The 
L-C  Treatment  of  Venomous  Bites  or 
Stings".  If  you  folks  could  furnish  me  with 
four  extra  copies  of  this  issue  for  my 
friends  and  associates,  I  would  appreciate 
it.  — A.  A.  Easterling. 

We  are  forwarding  you  six  copies  of  our 
September  issue.  The  article  in  which  you 
are  interested  has  occasioned  a  great  deal 
of   comment   throughout    the   South. 

—C.H.G. 

SIXTY   WITH    TWO   BLOWS 

Dear   Sir:  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Back  in  the  thirties  I  ran  across  an  old 
gunsmith  in  the  French  Quarter  of  New 
Orleans  who  had  an  8-gauge  double  barrel 
punt  gun  which  was  made  in  Paris,  France. 
He  told  me  it  was  used  to  hunt  waterfowl 
in  the  marshes  in  the  days  of  the  market 
hunter.  I  recall  he  said  it  had  killed  better 
than  60  ducks  in  two  shots  in  those  days. 

Some  doubting  Thomases  here  don't  be- 
lieve it's  true.  If  you  have  any  authentic 
information  on  the  subject,  I  would  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  you. 

— Homer  Dean 

There  is  no  question  but  that  great  num- 
bers of  ducks  were  killed  by  the  use  of 
such  pi.tnt  guns.  Actually,  most  of  them 
were  much  bigger  than  the  8-gauge  which 
you  saw  in  our  French  Quarter.  Many 
of  the  contraptions  that  were  rigged  up 
had  multiple  barrels  and  were  fired  from 
a  swivel  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  boat. 
The  use  of  such  a  device  usually  entailed 
baiting  the  waterfowl  to  a  specific  area  or 
sculling  the  boat  quietly  within  shooting 
range  of  a  big  raft  of  ducks,  usually  at 
night.  It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  that 
this  gun  you  saw  had  killed  sixty  ducks  in 
two  shots.  This  was  not  unusual  even  for 
the    conventional    10-   and   12-gauge    guns. 


Most  of  the  market  hunters,  however,  found 
that  conventional  shotguns  were  far  more 
effective  than  the  cumbersome,  weighty  punt 
guns.  —C.H.G. 

FROM  IOWA 
Dear   Sir :  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

I  received  the  copy  of  the  July-August 
issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  you 
sent  me  at  my  request.  Thanks  a  lot.  I  fish 
Louisiana  fresh  and  salt  water  three  or  four 
times  a  year.  Was  at  Grand  Isle  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  had  good  luck  with  cat- 
fish, white  trout,  channel  mullet  and 
speckled  trout.  — Charles  Dunham 

The  popularity  and  prestige  of  Louisiana 
fishing,  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  is  rapidly 
spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Loui- 
sianians  can  look  for,  and  should  welcome, 
an  increase  in  the  sale  of  non-resident  fish- 
ing licenses  in  the  next  few  years.  We 
probably  have  more  good  fishing  ivater  that 
is  never  fished  than  most  states  have  water. 
—C.H.G. 

WHOOPING  CRANES  IN  LOUISIANA? 

Dear   Sir:  Woodworth,  La. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  July- 
August  1952  Conservationist  in  which  I 
note  with  interest  the  article  attached.  This 
article  as  you  have  noted  explains  the  Cana- 
dian breeding  ground  of  the  Whooping 
Crane  and  the  wintering  habitat  on  the 
Texas  Coast.  It  further  states  that  this  bird 
is  all  but  extinct,  giving  the  total  population 
as  about  thirty  (30)  in  the  United  States. 

An  incident  occurred  today  in  this  area 
(Alexandria)  which  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  one  of  my  pupils,  of  three  (3) 
unusually  large  flocks  of  whooping  cranes 
over  the  school  building  totaling  not  less 
than  1000-1500  birds.  These  birds  were 
milling  in  circles,  remaining  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  locality  for  a  ten  (10) 
minute  period,  then  finally  converging  into 
a  "V"  formation  and  moved  southwest  to- 
ward the  Texas  Coast.  Some  few  left  the 
formation,  resting  for  a  time  at  a  twenty 
(20)    acre  pond-site. 

These  birds  resembled  geese  but  glided 
rather  than  napped  the  wings  as  geese  fly. 


There  was  no  indication  of  legs  as  we  see 
with  the  white  or  blue  cranes.  They  ap- 
peared white  in  the  air,  but  in  turning  we 
could  see  black  marking  very  pronounced. 

We  cannot  account  for  any  bird  but  the 
whooping  crane;  however,  in  case  of  mis- 
placed identity  please  let  us  know. 

Roy  A.  Boone,  Principal 
Woodworth  Gr.  School 

Nothing  ivould  please  me  more  than  to 
be  able  to  confirm  your  identification,  but 
such  is  not  in  the  cards.  The  total  con- 
tinental population  of  the  whooping  crane 
is,  as  you  indicate,  less  than  30  birds.  The 
characteristic  of  the  birds  you  saiv  of  cir- 
cling the  same  area  for  some  time,  together 
with  their  black  and  white  markings,  make 
it  virtually  certain  that  they  were  ivhite 
ibis.  C.H.G. 

ADD  OUR  NAMES 

Ida,  La. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
could  put  my  name  on  your  mailing  list. 

I  look  for  a  copy  of  your  magazine  in 
my  barber  shop  each  time  I  go,  but  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  keep  from  missing  an  issue 
every  now  and  then. 

I  really  enjoy  your  magazine,  and  think 
that  you  are  doing  a  fine  job  for  all  the 
sportsmen   in   Louisiana. 

—Clyde   G.   Parker 


Monroe,  La. 

Will  you  kindly  place  us  on  your  mailing 
list?  My  father  and  I  are  both  ardent  hunt- 
ers, and  I  know  your  magazine  will  help  us. 

This  summer  we  bought  a  house  and  had 
it  moved  to  the  old  Butler  Bridge  on  the 
Bayou  Castor,  near  Clarks,  La.  My  Grand- 
father Butler  homesteaded  that  land  in 
1900,  and  it  has  been  in  the  family  ever 
since.  We  hear  there  is  good  squirrel  hunt- 
ing there.  — Robby  Butler 

You're  both  on  the  list  as  of  now.  Won- 
der how  many  other  people  see  the  Con- 
servationist in  their  barber  shop  or  doctor's 
office?  C.H.G. 
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THE  MODERN  COLT  GUIDE,  by  Burr  Leyson.  Pub- 
lished by  Greenberg:  Publisher,  New  York.  5"  x  7  9i", 
12S  pages.    Published   1953.    Price:   $1.95. 

Excellent  presentation  of  a  mass  of  de- 
tailed and  factual  information  on  most  (if 
not  all)  of  the  modern  Colt  handguns. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  specifications  such 
as  weight,  size,  calibers,  and  price,  this 
publication  gives  schematic  diagrams  of 
disassembly  with  full  instructions.  A  list 
of  parts  for  several  of  the  more  popular 
guns  is  included.  Rounding  out  the  book 
is  a  chapter  on  hand  loading  and  a  section 
on  holsters.  This  manual  will  undoubtedly 
settle  many  arguments  that  crop  up  wher- 
ever handgunners  gather.    Very  good. 

— C.H.G. 


THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER,  by  Izaak  Walton,  re- 
vised by  Eugene  Burns.  300th  Anniversary  Edition, 
Published  bv  The  Stackpole  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
S%"  x  8y2",  192  pages.  Published  July  15,  1953. 
Price:    $3.50. 

This  work  of  Izaak  Walton  is  unrivaled 
as  the  printed  word  having  the  most  im- 
pact in  behalf  of  fishing  down  through  the 
years.  This  300th  Anniversary  Edition — 
the  book  was  written  by  Walton  in  1653 — 
is  the  first  revision  of  this  work  ever  made, 
even  though  there  have  been  more  than  200 
editions.  The  man  who  did  the  revising  is 
probably  as  competent  to  do  so  as  any 
man,  having  had  access  to  the  famous 
Fearing  collection  at  Harvard  University 
while  he  was  English  instructor  there. 
Burns  also  prepared  an  introduction  which 
presents  little-known  facts  about  Walton's 
life. 

If  you're  one  of  the  many  who  have 
been  unable  to  wade  through  the  entire 
"Angler"  in  the  past,  this  revised  edition 
is  your  meat.  It's  truly  surprising  how 
much  common  sense  know-how  about  fish- 
ing this  Izaak  Walton  had.  Burns  has 
made  the  book  readable  without  usurping 
its  charm.    Very  good.  — C.H.G. 


A  GUIDE  TO  BIRD  FINDING  WEST  OP  THE 
MISSISSIPPI,  by  Olin  Sewall  Pettingill.  Jr.  Pub- 
lished bv  the  Oxford  University  Press.  New  York. 
41&"  x  TV'",  643  pages.  Published  October  8.  1953. 
Price:    $6.00. 

This  book  and  its  companion  piece,  "A 
Guide  To  Bird  Finding  East  of  The  Missis- 
sippi", constitute  a  relatively  new  approach 
in  the  field  of  ornithological  literature.  This 
book  is  not  a  field  guide  to  the  birds.  It 
contains  no  bird  descriptions  or  the  like. 
It  does  concern  itself  with  giving  the 
reader    a   detailed    account   of  the   ornitho- 


logical highlights  of  each  state.  This  is  a 
book  for  the  bird  watchers,  that  growing 
army  of  men  and  women  interested  in  birds 
for  the  sake  of  being  interested  in  birds. 
These  remarks  from  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  Louisiana  chapter  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  Pettingill's  approach :  "The  great 
bird  artist,  John  James  Audubon,  once 
declared  Louisiana  his  'favorite  portion  of 
the  Union'.  .  .  .  Today  when  the  bird  finder 
explores  the  coastal  marshes,  places  that 
ornithologists  recognize  as  having  some  of 
the  largest  bird  populations  in  the  United 
States,  and  works  along  the  forest  byways 
of  West  Feliciana  Parish,  he  will  fully 
understand  why  Louisiana  meant  so  much 
to  Audubon." 

Pettingill  makes  one  almost  unforgivable 
faux  pas  by  referring  to  our  own  wildlife 
museum  on  Chartres  Street  as  being  a  part 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Museum.  'Tain't  so, 
Olin;  that's  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  museum.  Since  this  is  a  first 
edition,  you're  excused.  All  in  all,  very 
good.  — C.H.G. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA, 
hv  Michael  Gramond.  Published  bv  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  Norman.  Okla.  614"  x  914";  385 
pages:    1953.    Price:    $5.95. 

A  very  ambitious  undertaking,  heavy  on 
the  hunting  side.  If  you  take  the  author's 
own  words  to  heart  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. He  says,  "This  book  is  the  result 
of  thirty-odd  years  of  personal  experience 
in  hunting  and  fishing  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico.  Don't  look  for  anything  very 
scientific,  because  I  don't  know  anything 
very  scientific."  Contains  individual  chap- 
ters on  most  of  the  big  game  animals,  up- 
land game  species,  and  waterfowl.  Fair. 
—C.H.G. 

FIRST  FISH  (What  You  Should  Know  To  Catch 
Him),  bv  C.  B.  Colbv.  Published  bv  Coward-MeCann, 
Inc..  New  York.  6%"  x  814",  48  pages,  1953.  Price: 
$2.00. 

Colby  uses  a  minimum  of  words  and 
abundant  sketches  to  pack  into  48  pages 
the  essentials  of  how  to  fish.  Not  intended 
for  the  experienced  fisherman,  it  will  prob- 
ably meet  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
from  the  non-fishing  Pop  plagued  by  a 
Junior  who  wants  to  know  how.  Contains 
sections  (usually  one  page)  on  hooks  and 
sinkers,  lines  and  leaders,  dry  flys,  wet  flys, 
spinners  and  plugs,  artificial  live  bait,  live 
bait,  trolling,  and  how  to  cast.  Good. 
—C.H.G. 


WITH  THE  FEDERATION 

(Concluded  from  page  24) 
River  diversion  project  may  cost  75  million 
dollars.  For  the  additional  expenditure  of 
3-4  million  for  wildlife  benefits,  this  project 
can  be  completed  in  such  a  manner  to  pro- 
tect and  possibly  increase  the  recreational 
value  of  the  waters  and  lands  surrounding 
the  project.  The  additional  expenditure  for 
a  hunting  and  fishing  area  open  to  the 
public  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  the 
monetary  economy  of  the  state's  people  in 
a  few  years.  It  will  also  provide  wholesome 
recreation  for  the  citizens  and  tourists. 

At  present,  plans  for  17  specific  projects 
are  being  made  in  the  AWR  basin  of  Loui- 
siana. About  twenty-seven  parishes  are 
involved  which  includes  most  of  north 
Louisiana  or  roughly  half  of  the  state.  At 
least  half  of  the  sport  hunters  and  fisher- 
men reside  in  this  area.  Less  than  10%  of 
the  state's  waterfowl  and  fishing  areas, 
exists  in  the  AWR  basin.  Since  the  size  of 
the  fishing  and  waterfowl  areas  are  in 
critical  condition  it  is  imperative  that  we 
prevent  any  further  damage  to,  or  loss  of 
such  water  areas.  The  deer  herd  in  the 
AWR  basin  is  only  at  30  7c  of  the  potential 
carrying  capacity  with  two  parishes  over- 
populated.  The  occupied  turkey  range  is 
inadequate  but  there  is  an  adequate 
amount  of  potential  range.  The  squirrel 
population  is  probably  not  at  its  maximum 
potential,  which  is  also  true  for  rabbits. 
The  quail  range  is  adequate  but  the  popu- 
lation is  low  and  declining.  Waterfowl  and 
fishing  areas  are  extremely  inadequate.  The 
present  plans  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  designed  to  increase 
the  productivity  on  existing  ranges  by 
better  management  based  on  sound  biolog- 
ical research  and  the  plans  for  better  public 
education  are  completely  worthwhile.  But 
with  a  budget  of  about  a  million  dollars 
a  year  the  Commission  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  curb  the  loss  of  range  in  the  Arkansas- 
Red-White  River  Basin  without  complete 
public  support.  In  the  final  analysis  the 
efforts  of  the  Commission  to  restore  game 
and  fish  habitat  by  the  acre  while  another 
agency  destroys  habitat  by  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  is  ridiculous,  like  a 
child  filling  a  barrel  by  the  handful  while 
the  bully  takes  it  out  by  the  bucketful. 
Although  the  hunting  season  is  upon  us  the 
big  and  little  guns  of  each  voice  and  vote 
better  be  directed  in  the  right  direction — 
at  the  agencies  that  will  destroy  more  wild- 
life in  a  year  than  all  the  hunters'  guns  and 
fishing  rods  have  bagged  and  caught  in  a 
decade. 

Each  and  every  project  must  be  studied 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  Each  and  every 
planned  project  must  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated. Our  game  and  fish  must  be  given  its 
just  and  full  consideration. 

If  you  value  your  game  and  fish,  if  you 
value'  your  wildlife,  we  suggest  you  join 
your  local  wildlife  club — now.  If  there  is 
no  club  in  your  area  we  suggest  you  organ- 
ize one  now.  Contact  the  officers  of  the 
club  nearest  vou  or  write  the  Federation 
office  at  Box  8488,  L.S.U.,  University  Sta- 
tion, Baton  Rouge,  La.  for  details  and/or 
information  on  club  organization.  Fui-ther 
details  will  be  given  in  the  future  on  these 
pages  on  the  part  you,  the  outdoorsman, 
can  take  and  should  take  in  this  effort  to 
protect  our  wildlife  resources  against  wild- 
life's worst  enemy — the  sixth  column. 

Next  month  we  shall  present  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  proposed  Red  River  backwater 
project  which  if  carried  out  as  now  being 
planned  will  destroy  Catahoula  Lake. 
This  lake  is  the  most  important  single  area 
in  the  south  for  waterfowl,  the  key  lake 
for  most  of  the  duck  hunters  in  north  Loui- 
siana, the  vital  link  in  waterfowl  manage- 
ment  for  the  whole   Mississippi  Flyway. 

—THE   END 
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Here  it  is  the  first  part  of  November,  and 
Louisiana's  abundantly  endowed  hunters  are  well 
into  the  swing  of  the  1953-54  season.  Rails,  gal- 
linules,  rabbits  and  squirrels  have  come  under 
the  gun,  and  in  a  mere  matter  of  weeks  water- 
fowl and  deer  will  face  a  barrage.  Glancing  down 
the  list  of  open  seasons  we  suddenly  realized  that, 
for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, the  season  will  be  open  on  quail,  deer, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  bear,  ducks,  geese,  coots,  doves, 
snipe,  and  woodcock — all  at  the  same  time.  Won- 
der how  many  states  can  match  that?  The  beauty 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that  not  only  is  the  season 
open  on  all  of  these  species,  but  fair-to-middling 
to  excellent  shooting  can  be  had  on  all  except 
bear.  *     *     *     * 

And  don't  forget  to  shut  the  gate,  Jack.  If 
it  was  closed  when  you  came  across  it,  that  is! 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  lose  friends  and  antago- 
nize landowners  is  to  let  a  man's  stock  out.  That's 
not  hard  to  do.  Just  fail  to  latch  a  gate  properly, 
or  knock  down  the  man's  fence  so  it'll  be  easy 
for  your  dog  to  get  across.  Then  come  back  a 
month  later  with  a  supply  of  "NO  HUNTING" 
signs,  and  you'll  make  a  sale.  That  particular 
landowner  will  most  certainly  be  in  the  market. 
We  hunters  had  best  police  our  own  ranks  of 
the  character  who  pulls  the  above  stunt,  or  who 
shoots  too  close  to  the  farmhouse,  or  who  shoots 
the  insulators  off  telephone  lines,  or  who  does 
any  of  the  other  thousand  and  one  things  which 
serve  to  keep  the  hunter's  welcome  mat  stored 
away.  Be  your  brother's  keeper  in  this  respect — 
keep  him  in  line! 

*     *     *     * 

After  spending  a  sizable  sum  to  evaluate  the 
results  of  quail  restocking  throughout  Louisiana, 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion has  abandoned  the  quail  restocking  program. 
Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant  will  tell  you  just  why  the 
hatchery  doors  have  been  closed.  If  you're  inter- 
ested in  quail  don't  miss  this  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue.  *     *     *     * 

The  Conservationist  is  undertaking  the 
task  (and,  brother,  is  it  a  task)  of  compiling  in- 
formation on  the  facilities  which  are  available  to 
the  hunter  and  fisherman  throughout  the  Pelican 
State.  Through  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the 
Enforcement  Division  we  are  attempting  to  reach 
every  boat  dock,  camp,  duck  club  or  other  estab- 
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lishment  open  to  the  public  and  of  benefit  to  the 
sportsman.  In  order  to  standardize  the  gather- 
ing of  this  data  we  have  prepared  a  form  which 
camp  and  boat  dock  owners  can  use  to  list  their 
facilities.  One  of  these  is  now  being  placed  in 
each  camp  by  the  game  rangers,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  ranger 
or  to  this  office.  If  your  camp  has  not  been  con- 
tacted, or  if  you  know  of  a  public  camp  or  boat 
dock  which  has  not,  please  notify  the  Conserva- 
tionist so  that  we  can  send  the  owner  one  of 
our  forms.  *     *     *     * 

Perhaps  by  the  time  this  is  in  print  we'll  all 
be  suffering  from  floods,  but  as  of  this  writing 
all  Louisiana  residents  are  sitting  on  the  pro- 
verbial powder  keg.  From  border  to  border,  in 
any  direction  you  care  to  choose,  there  hasn't 
been  enough  rain  to  wet  the  whistle  of  a  humming- 
bird in  plenty  long  time.  Louisiana  nimrods — I'm 
talking  to  you,  buddy — can  be  the  straw  that 
broke  the  back  or  the  man  that  carried  the  load 
during  this  period  of  extreme  fire  hazard.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  you.  Hunters  will  blanket  Louisiana, 
and  can  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  a  fire  to 
reach  any  sizable  proportions.  Each  hunter  must 
become  a  "fire  watcher",  however,  and  make  it 
his  personal  obligation  that  no  fire  occurs  within 
his  sphere  of  operation.  Two  hundred  thousand 
hunters,  fire  wardens  if  you  please,  can  detect 
and  put  out  almost  any  blaze  when  it  starts.  When 
you  see  smoke,  investigate  it.  Make  it  your  re- 
sponsibility, also,  to  see  that  YOU  aren't  the  cause 
of  a  wild  fire. 

Missouri  just  announced  that  it  is  bringing 
to  a  close  its  deer  redistribution  program.  Indeed 
this  is  a  simple  statement,  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  one  more  packed  with  significance.  It 
means  that  there  are  no  more  suitable  areas  in 
Missouri  which  need  deer  restocking.  To  gather 
the  true  meaning  here  you  must  realize  that  this 
deer  redistribution  program  had  its  first  weak 
beginning  in  1937.  It  was  not  until  1944  that  the 
"show  me"  state  had  its  first  open  season  on  deer, 
in  20  counties  for  forked-horn  bucks  or  better. 
In  1951  they  had  an  "any-deer"  season — -they 
shot  bucks,  does  and  fawns.  In  1953  they  feel  that 
their  restocking  program  is  no  longer  necessary. 
This  phenomenal  sequence  of  events  forcefully 
shows  the  potential  of  deer  under  proper  manage- 
ment. Missouri  is  not  exactlv  an  "rHerDopulated 
state,  either.  Its  population  is  3,784,664  as  against 
2,363,880  for  Louisiana.  — C.H.G. 

BACK  COVER:  Many  Louisiana  anglers  feel 
that  Pelican  state  fishing  is  not  at  its  best  until 
after  the  first  frost.  Black  Lake  is  one  of  the  best 
winter   "hot  spots." 


DR.  JAMES  B,  TRAIT, 
LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 
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